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Right: Feet shuffle ,. . chairs scrape... 


things spill. This Armstrong Floor (Taupe 
Jaspé No. 12) takes it all smiling. But 
ability to stand hard wear was only one 
of the reasons the University of California 
at Los Angeles selected Armstrong's Lino- 
leum for the cafeteria and other interiors. 
Armstrong Floors are quiet, warm, foot- 
cushioning. And easy to keep clean, 


thanks to their satin-smooth surface. 


THESE FLOOR 


5! 


, OW CAN I KNOW an 
Armstrong Floor will stand 
the traffic in my store... my office 
...my factory?” A fair question. 
And the fairest answer is the per- 
formance record of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floors in universities, 
colleges, high schools, and grade 
schools from coast to coast. 
Three such installations are illus- 
trated. We could fill page after 
page in The Literary Digest you 
are reading with similar school 
pictures. All would testify to the 
lasting beauty, permanent com- 
fort, and easy maintenance of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. 
See the new color effects in these 


spend another penny fixing up old 
money-wasters. Your local lino- 
leum, furniture, or department 
store will show them to you. Or 
write to us for names of public 
buildings near you that have re- 
duced maintenance expense and 
other floor ills with trouble-free 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. ‘Public 
Floors of Enduring Beauty” will 
also come to you free (Canada, 25¢). 
Armstrong Cork Co., Floor Divi- 
sion, 954 Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
(Makers of cork products since 1860) 


Left: Here's one college corridor floor that can take the traffic! It’s Armstrong's Marble Inlaid 
Linoleum, in the Downtown Department of the University of Chicago. Colors are inlaid. That 
means permanence. Floor is cemented over linoleum lining felt. Another assurance of long wear. 


Left: **Entered—with 
honors!’’ That's the rec= 
ord of Armstrong Floors 
in schools throughout 
the land, Here plain 
brown Armstrong's Lino- 
leum (No. 20) is on daily 
duty in the library of 
the East High School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Specified 
by F.J. and W. A. Kidd, 
architects, and installed 
by Allen Floor Covering 
Co., Buffalo. 


‘rmstrong 


Product 


Armst rong ’s Linoleumdioom 


CUSTOM-LAID FOR BUSINESS HOMES 
PLAIN - - INLAID + + EMBOSSED + - JASPE + » and ARMSTRONG'S LINOTILE = 


long-wearing floors before you 


* CORK TILE + + ASPHALT TILE 


the New Noiseless Monroe 


‘Unbelievably quiet. Speedy. Handy 
in size, and 20 to 25 pounds lighter 
than other calculating machines of 
like capacity. 


HIGH SPEED ADDING-CALCULATOR 
The Machine for Every Desk. 
: 


Plop—it’s in the cup! 
Would you putt that over to prove it? 


F there’s any one sure thing 

it is that when a putt is 
in the cup it’s down—you 
see it, you know it; it’s 
checked, proved and scored 
on the spot. 


Monroe, by reason of the 
radically new features of the 
New Noiseless:Adding-Calcu- 
lator, has developed the same 
“Spot-Proof”’ certainty of the 
first-time accuracy of business 
figuring. 

At every step in every prob- 
lem there is “Spot-Proof” of 
the accuracy of that step. The 
final answer is ‘“Spot-Proved”’ 
—and proved figures need no 
refiguring. 

Think what this means in 
your business—the elimination 


of all the time, money and 
effort now spent in refiguring 
to prove the accuracy of your 
business figures. 


New shadow-ring keyboard, 
new accumulator dials, nega- 
tive and positive, new half- 
cent and split dials are some 
of the features of the Noise- 
less Monroe that makes “‘Spot- 
Proof” possible. 


The pamphlet ‘“Spot-Proof” 
will give you further infor- 
mation on this far reaching, 
new economy in _ business 
figuring. It shows just such 
definite problems as a pay-roll, 
an invoice and a proration 
donethe Monroe “Spot-Proof”’ 
way.. Send the coupon today 
for your copy. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Please send me a copy of “Spot Proof”. 
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DUE EAST 


TO EUROPE 


Geography students, attention! Southampton, Chet- 
bourg lie... not east of New York . . . but east of 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway isn’t a river... it’s a salt water tidal arm of 
the sea. Montreal lies 1,000 miles inland, yet it is a 


true Atlantic port for to-Europe liners. Sailing by 


the St. Lawrence Seaway, you have two days even- 
keel steaming through French-Canadian farm and fish- 
ing-village scenery. You cut out 40% of the usual 
open-ocean mileage, you have fewer waves to Europe 
...as little as 3 days, 1/2 hours at sea on the Empress 
of Britain, flagship of Canadian Pacific’s Fleet of 12 
great liners. @ Compare the ships, compare the rates. 
Get the cost from your home to England, France, Ger- 
many by this shortest route. Information, St. Lawrence 
booklet from your own agent, or Canadian Pacific: New 
York: 344 Madison Ave... . Chicago: 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd....San Francisco: 675 Market St. ... Montreal: 
Dominion Square Bldg.; 31 other cities in U.S. and Can. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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‘an you answer these questions? 


THEY ARE FRONT PAGE NEWS! 


Why does every hoarded dollar de- 
stroy $5 to $10 in credit? 


What does the gold standard mean? 


How long did Andrew William Mellon 
serve as Secretary of the Treasury? 


What Treasury Secretary served 
longer than Mr. Mellon? 


What was the occupation of Charles 
Gates Dawes before his political 
career? 


How long has great Britain permit- 
ted Free Trade? 


How do American taxes compare 
with French and English taxes? 


Has prohibition succeeded or failed 
in other countries? 


Between what points does the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway run? 


iscuss intelligently 
ie vital subjects of today 


Does Japan need more territory for 
its agriculture? 


When was the last war between 


) : : : ? 
sh questions as these arise The outstanding China and Japan? 


ry day. They are news. They bargain in books 
cern you and your success and 
at is going on around you. 


Which country was victorious? 


So extensive is the new Is Manchuria or —— 


) ~ > Encyclopaedia Britan- _ Japan the larger 
Begone Le ane Were nica, that 500 separate im area? 


: you at a loss when they are k 4 
sussed? Are “gold standard” books costing $1200 


“free trade” and “Manchuria” 
; words to you or do your 
yciates look up to you as an 
yrmed, intelligent conversa- 
alist on current questions? 


would barely equal its content. A library many times 
greater would not encompass its wealth of informa- 
tion, its profusion of illustrations, full color prints, 
maps. Yet, through the economies of mass produc- 
tion it is now brought within everyone’s reach. 


‘ in the Bri 3 Pay no more a month than 
oa JURA te a the price of 2 short-lived novels 
lenever you encounter any 


: ; For only the cost of a couple of novels a month, books 
ject about which you are not 


that you skim through and never read again, this mag- 


rely familiar, look it up in the 
tannica. It is the habit of edu- 
yrs, leaders in affairs, thinking 
ple in all walks of life. It is a 
it everyone should acquire ... 
¢ it up in the Britannica. 

n the 50,000 articles in the 
h edition of this greatest 
yclopaedia Britannica, is the 
wledge of all time. Between 
covers of its 24 volumes, the 
)0 best qualified authorities 
wer your every question about 
ory, science, finance, com- 
ce, art, literature, geography, 
graphy. A half million refer- 
. refer you to any subject. 


nificent, imperishable library 
can be yours. You can buy it for 
$5 down and $5 a month. You get 
at once the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica and pay while you en- 


joy it and profit from it. 


This advertisement hasn’t begun to 
tell you about the new Britannica. 
You may have a 62-page booklet that 
describes it more fully. that shows its 
beautiful color illustrations, that 
enumerates its contents, that pic- 
tures its eminent contributors. 


Look It Up inthe... 


Mail the coupon 
for this 62-page booklet—free 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me, byreturn mail, without obligation, 

your 62-page illustrated booklet, with color plates 

and maps from the new Britannica, and low price 

offer. 


Nini tenet ete ids 2 ee eee Z 


L. D. 2-9-B. B, 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Encouraged by $100 


“Perhaps you will be inter- 
ested to learn that I have 
succeeded in selling a short 
story to ‘War Birds,’ aviation 
magazine, for which I received 
a check for $100. The story is 
the first I have attempted. As 
the story was paid for at 
higher than the regular rates, 
I certainly felt encouraged.” 


Darrell Jordan, 
Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


How do you know 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 


Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
some time when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 


If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg 
does come before the chicken. 


It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and writers 
spring up out of the newspaper business. The 
day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering 
material about which to write—develops their 
talent, their insight, their background and 
their confidence as nothing else could. 


That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on jour- 
nalism—continuous writing—the training that 
has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the 

New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your own 
time. Week by week you receive actual assignments 
just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group of mea with 
182 years of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such sym- 
pathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that 
has a thrill to it and which at the same time develops 
in you the power to make your feelings articulate. 


Many people who should be writing become awe- 
struck by fabulous stories about millionaire authors 
and therefore give little thought to the $25, $50 and 
$100 or more that can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write—stories, articles on 
business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.,—things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to successful writing— 
acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagi- 
nation, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The cou- 
pon will bring it, without obligation. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


— 
Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further, information about 
writing for profit, as promised in the Literary 
Digest—March 19. 


Mr. 
RAPS nach 0.6 6.0 3,6 
Miss 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen 
1 20C362 will call on you.) 
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Main Street and the Prohibition Poll 


MERICA’S most famous thorough- 
fare knows its mind on the dry-wet 
problem. 

But Main Street’s mind is not all of one 
piece. Its colors, like those of a chameleon, 
modify themselves according to the sur- 
roundings. 

Thus, a Main Street in the corn belt 
doesn’t take hold of the Prohibition prob- 
lem from the same end, so to speak, as a 
Main Street ‘‘down East.” 

According to serious students of Lrr- 
ERARY Digest Prohibition polls, however, 
those two Main Street extremes seem to be 
not quite so far apart as they were during 
the last Dicgesr poll, two years ago. 

Of course, no definite conclusions of any 
value can be reached until the present poll 
is all in and tabulated, but interesting 
interpretations are already being advanced 
on the strength of partial returns. 

“That referendum being conducted by 
Tue Lirrrary Dicest is developing some 
peculiar characteristics,” muses the Miami 
Herald, apropos of the balloting in nine 
scattered cities, which it names, adding: 


“Only one of these, Kansas City, ranks 
as among the largest cities in the country, 
and the results of the polls in those smaller 
cities seem to tend to disprove the charge 
made by political Prohibitionists that only 
the great cities of the country are wet, and 
are voting wet in Tur Lirprary Diaust’s 
referendum.” 


The Miami editor points out that Ames, 
Towa, is the only one in the list to return 
a majority for the continuance of the 
Highteenth Amendment, with .a vote of 
205-95. All the others—Phoenix, Arizona; 
Pasadena, California; Wichita, Kansas; 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; Kansas City, Mis- 
sourl; Syracuse, New York; Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, and Seattle, Washington— 
“showed large majorities for repeal.”’ 

In glancing over an.assemblage of incom- 
plete returns from cities, large and small, 
one instinctively searches for the dry spots. 
One collects them like rare postage-stamps. 


Huss; for instance, is a unique specimen 
—a dry Manhattan. 

No, we don’t mean what you mean. 
This is a Kansas Manhattan. That is, it’s 
Manhattan, Kansas, on the Kaw River, 
and it’s virtually two-to-one dry, as far as 
this poll has gone. 

For continuance, 456; for repeal, 229. 
That’s the way Manhattan, Kansas, talks. 
It’s the county seat of Riley County and 
the home of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, and has almost 11,000 inhabitants. 

Another rare specimen is El Dorado, 
Kansas, which is split fifty-fifty. For con- 
tinuance, 158; for repeal, 158. Of course, 
the long arm of coincidence may have 
much to do with El Dorado splitting even 
in this early tally. 

Here are some other partial returns from 
cities, in no particular order, just as they 
come: 


Birmingham, Ala.: Continuance, 56% 
Repeal, 1,152. 

Mobile, Ala.: Continuance, 295; Repea¢ 
1,414. : 

Montgomery, Ala.: Continuance, 35%. 
Repeal, 1,100. 

Phoenix, Ariz.: Continuance, 310; Rd 
peal, 767. 

Denver, Colo.: Continuance, 786; Rid 
peal, 2,222. 

Bridgeport, Conn.: Continuance, 32¢: 
Repeal, 2,376. 

Hartford, Conn.: Continuance, 548; Rd 
peal, 2,992. 

New Haven, Conn.: Continuance, 35% 
Repeal, 3,013. 

Aurora, Ill.: Continuance, 471; Repeas 
G5a5 

Chicago, Ill.: Continuance, 5,878; Red 
peal, 52,771. 

Springfield, Ill.: Continuance, 320; Rd 
peal, 1,229. 

Indianapolis, Ind.: Continuance, 2,994 
Repeal, 11,571. : 


T wax here’s a true-blue Sahara. Dow 
in sunny Arkansas, the stout-hearted dryr 
of Fayetteville plug for the Highteent: 
Amendment and put up a barricade ¢ 
275 ballots for continuance, while their wa 


fellow townsmen muster only 225 fel 
repeal. . 
And now, by way of contrast, we | 
ii 


to Los Angeles, which many of its resi 
boasted of as a stronghold of dryness unt 


repeal, And here are more: 


Pasadena, Cal.: Continuance, 1,910 
peal, 1,787. 

Riverside, Cal.: Continuance, 435; 
peal, 302. 

Colorado Springs, Colo.: Continua 
210; Repeal, 264. 


Wilmington, Del.: Continuance, 
Repeal, 2,351. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Continuance, 


Repeal, 693. “ 
Atlanta, Ga.: Continuance, 338; Rep 
1,380. 
Savannah, Ga.: Continuance, 213; Re 
peal, 987. ; 
Boise, Idaho: Continuance, 168; Repeak 
400. . 
Detroit, Mich.: Continuance, 1,805; f 
peal, 15,630. ag 
Flint, Mich.: Continuance, 617; Repe 
2,159. 
Here comes a fifteen-to-one sho 4 
of the more extreme revelations of 
so far. Gay, picturesque New Orleas 
in 524 ballots for continuance, 8,104 
repeal. It’s really almost sixteen to 
But here, to offset it, comes stu 
poria, Kansas, where 175 wets 2 
ered by 295 righteous drys. An 
Hutchinson, Kans.: Continu 
Repeal, 304. : 
Kansas City, Kans.: Continu 
Repeal, 882. 
Lawrence, Kans.: Continuance 
peal, 202. im 
Waterville, Me.: Continuance 
peal, 306. ae 
Baltimore, Md.: Continua 
Repeal, 23,683. 
Boston, Mass.: Continuance 
peal, 26,238. ers 
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Prohibition on All Lips 


ITCHES’ BREW,” “HORNETS’ NEST’—in 
such vivid phrases political observers are describ- 
ing the passionate politics of the dry-wet problem 
over the country. 
he revelations of public sentiment brought out by Tue 
sEsT’s 20,000,000-ballot straw vote from week to week are 
nkly cited by writers of all parties as of paramount importance 
h the national conventions so near. 
‘The defending drys can not afford to ignore the information 
it the poll makes available,’’ exclaims the Canton Repository 
1 News. 
[his century-old organ of Ohio Republicanism and Prohibi- 
a, published in President McKinley’s home town, argues that 
‘There never can be perfect agreement as to what the 
jRARY Dicest Prohibition straw vote shows. Defenders of 
ional Prohibition have to admit they are outnumbered by the 


osition in the balloting, but they deny that there is any sig- 
ance in that fact. 

The poil’s most valuable service, perhaps, is the fact that it 
als to defenders of the Amendment the increasing activity 
he opposition.” 


EANWHILE the great Southwest is so wrought up over the 

l’s revelations that the St. Joseph News-Press cries ‘‘Shades of 
ie Nation!”’ 

but William Allen White—or, at any rate, his organ, the 

poria Gazette—advises everybody to ‘‘ca-am down,”’ thereby 

ling the outside world to suspect that Kansas just now is 
thing but ‘‘ca-am.”’ 

nd here comes the great poll’s fifth report, with four more 

tes in the round-up, and a total of 2,576,459 ballots accounted 

so far. They are split thus: 

‘or continuance, 630,217; for repeal 1,946,242. The tabulation 

| be found on the next page. 

Tere we leave the broad aspects of the poll for a moment to 
of one little human detail in its continent-wide ramifications. 
his relates to the pictures at the foot of the page. They show 

ne of the roads over which Diasst ballots are driven to their 

nl addressees in Oklahoma. 

ust look at that mud! 

he photographs were sent us by the man who drives the 
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‘Delivering “Digest”? Ballots in Muddiest Oklahoma—Snap-shots Sent Us by Rural Carrier L. M. Walker 


; 
ie 


as the Poll Marches On 


ballots over those roads. He signs his letter ‘““L. M. Walker, 
Rural Carrier No. 2.’ It is dated “Tishomingo, Oklahoma,”’ 
and Mr. Walker adds with a touch of pride: 

“ Alfalfa Bill Murray’s home town.” 

The letter runs: 


“To Diassr Editors: 

“Enclosed find three kodak pictures along Route No. 2, 
Tishomingo, showing myself delivering Digrst ballots to rural 
patrons, and the types of country roads over which they were de- 
livered. The farmer is not skipt in these pictures. 

“We all enjoy Lowell Thomas’s air news.” 


Alot Mr. Walker has heard the whispering campaign 
to the effect that Diaust ballots don’t go to the rural regions. 
His letter and pictures came to us out of a clear sky, and we hope 
our readers will enjoy them half as much as we have. 

That whispering campaign, as a matter of fact, is a revival of 
one that we disposed of two years ago. Tur Diarsr then made 
an investigation and discovered conclusively that its ballot dis- 
tribution, far from neglecting rural dwellers, served them more 
proportionately than it did the industrial classes living in cities. 

This is thoroughly well known to the master minds which start 
the obstructive propaganda of various kinds whenever THE 
Diasst launches a great national referendum. 

Such propaganda are not for the ears of the well-informed. 
They are designed for the simple-minded, the unsuspicious, who 
will believe and repeat the most palpable absurdities if aimed skil- 
fully at their emotions. 

This is a subject to which we may return from time to time, 
when more important and agreeable things are not crowding to 
get into print. 

Now for a slant or two on the great referendum’s fifth report. 

Comfort for the drys. Again they’ve made a slight gain. 
From the beginning they’ve gained each week in their percentage 
status. Last week their vote for continuance was 23.66 per cent 
of the total. . This week it’s 24.46 per cent. 

Correspondingly, of course, the wet percentage drops from 
76.34 to 75.54. 

It’s now perilously near the point where the wets will no 
longer be able to boast that the voting poll is three to one wet. 


8 


” 


It won’t be the same thing to say ‘‘over two to one,” not by a 
long shot. 

Kansas still holds the fort, a beleaguered camel completely 
a fractional gain in 


But the spectacle 


surrounded by moisture. She has made 
her dry percentage, raising it to a flat 53. 
of a Kansas 47 per cent. wet 
is bringing deep groans from 


dry throats. 
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all there is in the Lirrrary Diazst poll. So keep whatever yoy 
wear in place of your shirt on, if you don’t happen to wear } 
shirt. But ca-am down.” 


i) rcoussion of the Eighteenth Amendment has been placed o 
a higher plane than it formerly occupied, in the opinion of thi 
Macon Journal. Thus, “N 
longer is first place given { 
the merits of alcohol as a bey 


The four new States in the Prohibition Poll seas The liquor ean he 8 
tally don’t help her a bit. ast been recognized ag — 
They are Louisiana, North ne of Repeat of practical problem of goverd 
Dakota, South Dakota, and eee Fernie ment.’’ Is the Coun havin 
Wyoming. Their degrees of State Amendment Amendment Total a change of heart? * Phe Jour 
wetness are, in the order An A cant re 3,659 8,758 nal admits that \ 
named, 81.42 per cent, 74.29 ARKANSAS= 5 geet tee 5,439 11,214 “Incomplete returns of tht 
per cent., 65.17 per cent., and CALIRORNG Serene 18,410 77,460 latest Lirerary Dicust 


COLORADO 
CONNECTICUTS..5. . on: 
DELAWARE 


80.97 per cent. 
Speaking of Kansas, the St. 
Joseph News-Press recalls that 


William Allen White, a few District of CoLUMBIA 
years ago, ‘‘was writing about OO RED ee ee 
nations divided against them- Gronataue ate. oe 
selves.” Further: IRLINOGIS. oe 


“The United States, he was INDIANA. .......----. 


saying, could not survive half 
wet and half dry. We have 
forgotten whether there was to 
be civil war over the liquor 
question or merely peaceful 
secession. At any rate, it was 
something like that. 

‘“And now Kansas is casting 
wet votes in THE LITERARY 
Diaesr’s poll, and candidates 
are talking of running for office 
on wet platforms.” 


OWEA Sates SP ore eee 
TEA DSNI SAG eerie ree 
KENTUCKY 

[bro opVOSPS SOBs eo ae 
MAINE 

MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS...... 
MICHIGAN....:. 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 

Missouri 

UNGHIB RUAS Keates eee 
New HAMPSHIRE..... 
New JERSEY 

IN WrORK. nine 


Ir is here that The News- 

Press exclaims: 

“Shades of Carrie Nation!” 
But the sage of Emporia 


refuses to be excited. We re- Nortu Caronina 
print his Gazette’s ‘‘Ca-am Norts Daxora....... 
down” editorial, which seems 

to bear the stamp of his 

thought and style. It is ORnGgONDnR eee 


headed ‘‘Tur Digest Po...” PENNSYLVANIA 
RuHopE ISLanpD........ 
SoutH CAROLINA 


SoutH DaKoTa 


“Straw votes show which 
way the wind blows. But, 
alas, winds change and cur- 
rents and gusts that float 
across the country one day may 
not be manifest another day. 
Nearly a decade ago THE 
Lirgerary Dicest had another 
poll which showed wet, and 
everybody got excited. 

“And what happened? 

“The wets gained practically 
nothing in Congress. Things 
went right on as they were. 
The Lrrprary Diaxsr poll is 
honest and as_ intelligently 
made as it is possible for those 
things to be. But it will not 
be reflected in any change registered in Congress. Until another 
plan is placed side by side with Prohibition, the dissatisfaction 
with Prohibition which, of course, is evident in any man’s 
heart, will register. 


“The Diaxust pell is placing an ideal liquor situation along with 
a very human and faulty situation. And, of course, the result 
is that people would prefer the ideal to the actual. And that is 


VETER, GUINEAN ee 
WASHINGTON......... 
West VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 

W YoMING 


For Further Poll News See “Main Street and the Prohibition Poll,” With Returns From Cities—Page 4. 
ed 


2,070 
7,148 
1,384 
1,634 
2,597 
8,699 
33,789 
40,279 
16,906 
20,101 
9,535 


4,490 
9,936 
29,732 
19,183 
9,356 
3,104. 
7,885 
7,703 
3,744 
24,909 
63,537 
20,499 


67,317 
11,314 
3,752 
100,891 
2,039 
2,928 


10,978 
12,256 
2,793 
15,920 
5,082 
8,703 
7,272 


630,217 


0) 
on repeal tend strongly ae 
firm that conclusion. 

“One of the results ofltah 
change in the national attitud: 
is that advocacy of repe 
the Amendment or modifica 
tion of the Volstead Law hal 
become respectable. It is na 
where denied that one m 
advocate repeal without te 
boring a personal taste fe: 
drunkenness. 

“Discussion of the liquel 
question is gaining in intell: 
gence. We may even ho 
see an honest liquor plan 
each of the national parts 
platforms next summer.” 


6,880 
44,371 
5,049 
7,486 
10,113 
24,884. 
182,816 
125,071 
44,815 
37,924 
30,962 
4,052 
13,182 
44,247 
140,580 
83,507 
39,183 
8,107 
31,732 
20,437 
11,308 
172,990 
435,933 
42,421 
3,306 
243,184 
24,862 
11,846 
410,367 
12,542 
8,320 
2,503 
23,277 
30,881 
8,941 
45,568 
16,537 
24,519 
42,929 
1,845 


753 
8,692 
34,311 
110,848 
64,324 
29,827 
5,003 
23,847 
12,734 
7,564 
148,081 
372,396 
21,922 
2,493 
175,867 
13,548 
8,094 
309,476 
10,503 
5,392 
1,631 
12,299 
18,625 
6,148 
29,648 
11,455 
15,816 
35,657 
1,089 


A singular tribute to fl 
Dreest poll from a dry soure 
appears in Political A 
This organ of the old Pro 
tion party, published in 
ison, Wisconsin, is eon 
ing a national campaign 


863 
tory of the Prohibition pa 
It declares: 


“That this poll is g te 
have a tremendous influence 
on the present political s 
tion is certain. Definit 
872 of this are narrated elsey 
in this issue.” 
F RoM other articles in 
litical Action we gather th 
passages, which we abbrevik 
somewhat: 


256 


drys is fast falling 
these days, not a lit 
celerated by the st 
sults of the LireRaR’ 
poll. 


2,576,459 


1,946,242 


ance people and poured down the insatiable rnteeole of 
Saloon League. 
“Prohibition, ten years after going into effect as a Re 
policy, is fighting for its life. 
“After all, the Diausr poll does not mark Disaster but a 
in the onward march to perfect Prohibition.” 
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Wide World 


Co 


OME ON, YOU —— 

Screaming and waving her arms, a girl leaps ahead 
of a rabble of 3,000 men. 

On they rush, following that slender figure with flying black 

hair. Driving fifty policemen before them, they surge on toward 

their objective. 

Tear-gas bombs are turned against them, then fire-hose, and 

finally—bullets. 

The result is a crashing of head-lines across the country telling 

of four killed, twenty-nine shot or stoned, and many arrested at 

the Ford plant at Dearborn, just outside Detroit. 

But the girl leader? She gave up the fight, we read, when 

ner sweetheart was shot and killed. We glimpse her later through 

the eyes of the United Press correspondent at Detroit: 


cowards!”’ 


“The grim-faced girl, Mary Gossman, her shabby blue dress 
still stained with the blood of her slain sweetheart who died in 
ner arms, was in a fighting mood as she faced her police accusers. 
 “*Ves, I was there. I’m not sorry. I did it for starving 
millions. Blame capitalism, which is the cause of all suffering. 
Now don’t talk to me,’ the young woman shouted.” 


The police, the correspondent adds, ‘‘charged that the rioting 
ut the River Rouge plant was planned by Communists.” 


Bor “‘the riot should have been averted by Dearborn police,” 
leclares the Detroit Times in an editorial which reflects the 
views of a large section of the press— 


“Some one, it is now admitted, blundered in the handling of 
he throng of hunger marchers that sought to present petitions 
it the Ford plant. 

“With hundreds of hungry men in line, little was required to 
cindle violence. The opposition offered by Dearborn police 
vidently changed an orderly demonstration into a riot, with 
leath and bloodshed as its toll. 

“Communist leaders have made impossible demands on in- 
lustry and the city government. But however visionary some 
f their claims and demands, it is a mistake to use violence 
wainst such people until they themselves resort to violence. 

“When the Dearborn police, the representatives of the estab- 
ished order, precipitate violence they inflict terrible damage on 
he entire community. 

“The killing of obscure workingmen, innocent of crime, is a 
low directed at the very heart of American institutions.” 


Altho the “hunger march” was reported planned at a Com- 
aunist meeting addrest by William Z. Foster, Communist 
pader, several accounts say that the crowd formed without any 
lisplay of violent intent. Quoting the Detroit correspondent of 


he New York Herald Tribune: 
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Here Began the Battle in Which Four ‘ 


‘The Fatal Detroit “Hunger March” 


a 


‘Hunger Marchers’’ Were fled 


/ 


citar, 


\ fice 
“The jobless throng gathered at ob. M. in Detroit. 
ing banners and placards bearing the legends, ‘Come on, work- 
ers; don’t be afraid!’ ‘We want jobs!’ and “Now is the time to 
act!’ they marched with reasonable order. 
said they saw no cause for interference. 

“At the end of a six-mile walk they encountered a detail of 
fifty Dearborn police posted at the city line, determined not to 
let the mob through. The police shouted a demand that the 
rioters turn back. The mob hesitated a minute, and then a 
woman shoved to the front. 

“““Come on, you cowards,’ she screamed. 

“The mob rushed forward. The police let fly with tear-gas 
bombs and brought their nightsticks into play, but were thrown 
back down Miller Road under a barrage of stones and clubs. 

“Firemen rushed into an overhead crossing of Miller Road 
and turned high-pressure hose lines upon the mob, but the rioters 
shoved on, screaming curses, until they were drawn up before 
the high fence of the plant. 

“The fifty Dearborn policemen, victims of the first charge of 
the mob, were reinforced by the plant police and firemen. An 
alarm brought 121 Detroit policemen to the fight. 

“The guards at the plant threw open the gate and ealled to 
the marchers to turn back. The mob halted again for amoment, 
and again the woman who had led them into the first encounter 
leapt to the front and shouted: ‘Come on.’ 

“Two volleys in quick succession from the police met the first 
advance. Two men in the crowd fell, and the mob retreated.”’ 


iy 
% 
Ss 
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Carry- 


Iter carne their lines, the mob surged up again, hurling a 
shower of stones, as the police guns blazed. Then the demon- 
strators gave up the fight as the detachment of Detroit police 
arrived. All the dead were members of the mob, we read. 

“Tt is not up to the Ford organization to explain the disorder,” 
said an official of the Ford Company, as quoted in the press. 
“It’s up to Detroit.” And the Detroit News says editorially 
that ‘‘nobody who knows Henry Ford will believe that with 
a permit to march the marchers would have been molested or 
denied a respectful hearing.”’ 

Agitators get their share of the blame. ‘‘This riot ought to be 
a signal for a roundup of red agitators throughout the country,” 
declares the Washington Post. 


But this is dangerous business, firing on jobless men, warns 
the New York World-Telegram— 


“Under the extreme provocation of many months of suffering 
the unemployed have been heroically patient and peaceful. 

“The way to turn those 8,000,000 peaceful citizens into angry 
and destructive mobs is to use guns on them as the Dearborn 
police did yesterday. 

“Tt is imperative in this emergency that Federal, State, and 
local authorities use their heads instead of their guns.”’ 


“A 


The Detroit police 
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STRENGTH 3 
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Copynzht, 1932, by the George Matthew Adams Service 
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Taxing the Masses to Balance the Budget 


ESPERATE DISEASES require desperate remedies. 
So the Democrats have taken the bull by the horns 
and decided to wipe out that billion-dollar deficit 
Uncle Sam expects to have next year. 

And they have started a revolution, 

For, to raise that billion they are launching a brand-new kind 
of tax. The new measure is not only, in Mark Sullivan’s words, 
‘the most drastic taxation ever levied by the American Govy- 
It also involves the biggest taxation change since 
This is a variety of the 


ernment.” 
the adoption of the Federal income tax. 
sales tax, which has long been anathema to our legislators at 
Washington. Uncle Sam, if this bill goes through, is going to put 
his hand into the pocket of every citizen who drives a car, uses 
the telephone, or wears clothes. It means that everybody who 
spends $2,000 a year will be paying $15.75 to the Federal Goy- 
ernment, probably without realizing it. 

The Ways and Means Committee is widely praised for de- 
ciding to keep up the Government's credit by raising enough 
taxes to pay all the bills in the next fiscal year. 

In deciding to raise half of this money by a sales tax, however, 
they stir up loud eriticism and active opposition both in Con- 
gress and throughout the country. 

But the position of this Democratic Committee, which is 
backed up by the Republican Treasury Department, is that 
“needs must when the devil drives.”” The Democratic House 
leader knows of only two members in the House of Representa- 
tives ‘‘who favor the bill whole-heartedly,” but he has no doubt 
of its passage. Republican Leader Snell agrees: ‘‘They will vote 
for the bill, all right.’ 

Correspondents generally expect the House to act in a few days 
—perhaps by the time this reaches the reader. But the Senate, 
with its more highly developed conversational facilities, will 
debate, discuss, orate, harangue, and doubtless amend through 
many weeks. 


Ber the consensus is that something not unlike this Democratic 
tax bill may become law along about May 1, in which event, 
says Arthur Sears Henning in the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘the new 


excise taxes will become effective May 15, and the manufacturers 


tax, June 1.” 

The chief features of this billion-dollar tax bill are outlined 
on the opposite page. These levies are defended by the Ways 
and Means Committee as absolutely necessary to balance the 
Federal budget and maintain our government credit. The Com- 
mittee is convinced, we read in its report, that ‘‘the preservation 
unimpaired of the national credit is the most important single 
issue facing this country to-day.” Without this, we are told, all 
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—NDorris for the George Matthew Adams Service, 


ei 
the various relief measures are bound to be ineffective. The bill © 
has been attacked on the ground that it makes the masses pay ; 
the taxes, and goes lightly on the wealthy. The Ways anc : 


sumer by the manufacturer, as to be negligible. 5 
“Tt should also be pointed out that the more one spends, the 
greater his tax under this manufacturers excise tax. The poor 
man, with smail living expenses, will pay much less than the 
wealthy man who lives in great luxury. In addition, there will 
be no avenue of avoidance for the wealthy of this tax as tax 
exempt securities afford for the avoidance of the income tax.” 


ee Committee estimates that a person spending $2,000 a 
year would pay $15.75 in sales taxes if the entire tax were pass | 
on, and only $7.88 if half the tax were absorbed by the ma 
facturer. Surely, we are told, “‘this is no intolerable burden 
him to bear in support of his country in these times of great 
stress.” = 

After the shock of ‘realizing that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had actually ventured to recommend the sales tax, or 
manufacturers tax, as it is more properly called, editors foun¢ 
themselves taking one of three view-points. Some approve the 
sales tax in principle. Some accept it as a necessary temporary 
emergency levy. Others declare it neither wise, nor just, no 
necessary. : 

‘A general sales tax has much to recommend it as a permanen 
feature of the tax structure,” says the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.) editorially. A financial writer, who as editor of 7 
Bache Review (J. S. Bache & Co., New York), has urged the 
sales tax for years, argues that: 


“Such a tax has clear and obvious advantages; it is hi 
productive, certain, and inexpensive to administer. Of e 
interest to the average taxpayer is the fact that sales taxe 
payable piecemeal, and, accordingly, for the most part, ‘n 
by the average individual. ; 

“The present emergency has clearly shown that incom 
and property taxes, generally reaching only the more 
perous classes, are not only inequitable but also inadeqi u 


After all, the ultimate consumer is always the ultimate ta: 
payer, argues Franklyn Hobbs, economist for the Central Ri 
public Bank and Trust Company, Chicago. As things are t 
day, he explains, “taxes take fifteen cents out of every dc 


the entire national income, from whatever soure' 


sr ' 
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nlessness of the transaction tax’’—as Mr. Hobbs calls it— 
ypeals to the imagination.’”? We are now submitting to 
vy taxes on gasoline and cigarets, chiefly because of the ease 
h which they are paid. He concludes: 


‘If, and when, government is put on a business basis, we will 
1e, perforce, to the transaction tax as the one and only fair 
1 honest method of raising the revenues needed for the main- 
ance of government. The opportunity now presents itself to 
ablish a mild transaction tax and give it a chance to demon- 
ate its feasibility, and its economic soundness.” 


HE sales tax is now in a fair way to be taken up by the 
leral Government for the first time since its use during the 
il War. It has become very popular abroad since the war, 
lains a writer in the New York Times, who points out that it 


| been adopted by most continental Huropean countries, 
eral Latin-American countries, the State of West Virginia, 
| the Philippine Islands, as well as by Canada, whose plan 
; been closely studied by the Ways and Means Committee. 

\s emergency taxes have a way of becoming permanent 
ures, the New York Herald Tribune’s Wall Street commen- 
or admits that we may have the sales tax with us for good 
Lall. But he does not entirely like the prospect: 


‘The sales tax is undoubtedly excellent at the present time, 
an emergency measure, but its retention, with the temptation 
increase it, should be guarded against in the future when the 
sent financial dilemma has been successfully negotiated. With 
world suffering from overproduction of goods, it is mani- 
tly unsound to make a tax on distribution of goods a perma- 
it feature of our tax laws.” 


it were not for the urgent emergency facing the Treasury, 
1e introduction of such a drastic tax on such short notice 
uld be unthinkable,’ declares the Baltimore Sun: 


‘Not only does it open up enormously productive potentiali- 
3. It also relegates to a secondary position income as a measure 
the taxpayer’s capacity to pay, and makes consumption the 
neipal basis of Federal taxation. It was to escape just such 
emphasis on consumption that the income tax was adopted. 
‘The only possible excuse for such an abrupt change in the 
sction of our tax policy is that the revenues needed to balance 
budget can be obtained in no other practicable way. But 
must be remembered that in arriving at this conclusion, the 
ws and Means Committee ruled out of consideration any 
empt to legalize 2.75 per cent. beer and to levy a special 
ise on that particular beverage.” 


\nalyzing the proposed tax patterned on the one in Canada, 
7 Sun points out that everything possible has been done ‘‘to 
vent the pyramiding which constitutes the vice of the sales 
-as administered in France and in other countries where it 
upies an important place in the revenue system.”’ This is 


The Democratic Plan to Balance Next Year’s Budget 
(From the Washington Herald) 


Manufacturers’ (and importers’) sales tax (214 per 


este ee amen clare erect ciettuetite, sie acetates yun ess $595,000,000 
Increases in individual income taxes (higher rates 
PEG) LOWOrAOX OUD GIONS)! «\5.<-ciele i ciel ae/ eis se oe of. 3r0 80 112,000,000 
Gorporations (12 to 13 per cent:) 2.0.00 .20 6 78 21,000,000 
Estate tax increases and new gift tax........ Sane: 35,000,000 
Admissions to amusements (10 per cent. on tickets 
costing 25 Cents and OVEN). aie wes see +s es aes 90,000,000 
Stock transfers (increase from 2 to 4 cents per share 
and 4 cents on shares borrowed by ‘“‘short’’ sellers) 28,000,000 
Dubricating oil (4 cents a gallon)................ 25,000,000 
Malt sirup (35 cents a gallon), grape concentrates 
t on per cent. ad valorem), worts (5 cents a gallon) 50,000,000 
Telegraph, radio, telephone messages (5 cents on 
messages costing 31 to 49 cents, and 10 cents on 
messages costing over 50 cents)..........-..-- 35,000,000 
[mported gasoline, crude and fuel oil (1 cent a 
PEILLOTR) Vaene, c Sas tne meas titers fons. Step at onsilel enstie Ja leyioveuartelle'elrs) ogee 5,000,000 
Administrative changes in tax law............... 100,000,060 
Post-office Department savings .........-.--+-. i 25,000,000 
Congressional reductions in Budget Bureau esti- ; ’ 
PEL UCH ee Tee ehey lcs crea eo eevee (RIGGS POLO 125,000,000 
SEER OPN coos « 8 Symi cierd & ae bos S,euslehetols 03 $1,246,000,000 


1,241,000,000 
$5,000,000 
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The Gantlet 


—Gage in the Louisville ‘‘Courier-Journal.”’ 


done by licensing all manufacturers doing a business of as much 


as $20,000 a year, and levying a tax only ‘‘where some licensed 
manufacturer sold to some unlicensed person, or in other words, 
some person not a manufacturer.’”’ Of course, adds The Sun, 
there is bound to be some pyramiding of the prices, since the 
distributers’ profit must be figured on the manufacturers’ selling 
price plus the tax. But in Canada, the Maryland paper admits, 
“there is no great amount of consumer complaint against the 
tax and no evidence to indicate that it has seriously interfered 
with the course of business.”’ 


Bor a Congressional revolt is rising against this revenue bill 
with its sales tax, declares the political observer of the Washing- 
ton News, which says editorially: 


“Such a sales tax is unjust because most of the weight falls on 
the rank-and-file consumers, the poor people. It is especially 
unjust when upward of one-fifth of the population are victims 
of unemployment, and additional millions are on part-time 
employment, or drastically reduced wages. 

“Such a sales tax is unwise because it is a blow at business. 
Even at the height of prosperity business should not be eneum- 
bered by such a load. But during a period of depression it is 
utter madness to think of putting up new barriers to the sale 
of goods. 

““There are plenty of sane and effective methods by which the 
Government can handle its deficit without resorting to the sales 
tax. It can more than double its upper bracket income and 
inheritance taxes. It can lower its high tariff wall, thereby in- 
creasing trade and customs revenues. It can cut non-productive 
expenditures, including Army and Navy, which eat up such a 
large proportion of tax revenues. It can exact a limited luxury 
tax. And the remaining shortage—if there is a shortage—can 
be taken care of by borrowing until business has recovered to the 
point where an income tax will produce adequate returns.” 


This new tax is neither democratic nor Democratic, in the 
opinion of the independent St. Louis Star: 


“That sales tax, falling on the people in proportion to ther 
needs and not their ability to pay, looks tike a notice to Big 
Business that there is no need to fear the Democratic party— 
it is just a drug-store substitute for the genuine Republican 
article.” 
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The First Round for Roosevelt 


LL SMILES, Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt picks 
a telegram out of the pile on his desk and shows it 
of a statement— 


foundations.” 


to the newspaper men in lieu 
“Granite State furnishes best material for f 
That New Hampshire by going for Roosevelt in the first of the 
1932 Presidential primaries has boosted the New York Governor’s 
boom is everywhere admitted. 
It was the first real test. It was the first round in the contest 
with Alfred E. Smith for delegates from the Eastern States. 
‘Roosevelt draws first blood,” is a favorite newspaper way of 


putting it. 


” 


Roosevelt followers in Albany, Wash- 
ington, and elsewhere, are jubilant. 
Senator Dill of Washington State says 
in Washington, D. C.: ‘“‘The ‘Stop 
Roosevelt’ movement is dying before 
it is fully born.” 

On paper, the New Hampshire 
primary means only eight Roosevelt 
delegates, but, say the Roosevelt fol- 
lowers in Albany, 
whole lot more. According to George 
Van Slyke of the New York Sun, they 
are celebrating ‘‘another Bunker Hill 
or Lexington for their cause’”’— 


in reality it means a 


‘““They see it solidifying the wavering 
Democrats in half a dozen States. Now 
they anticipate there will be a renewed 
rush for the Roosevelt band-wagon on 
the part of cautious and watchful State 
leaders. Even non-partizans admit 
that there is justification for crediting 
New Hampshire for having supplied the incentive needed in 
many such wobbly States.” : 


ZN, yet, not everybody admits that the Roosevelt victory in 
New Hampshire is a conclusive test of the relative standing of 
Smith and Roosevelt in New England and elsewhere in the Hast, 
writes Theodore C. Wallen from Washington to the New York 
Herald Tribune. Smith supporters, he reminds us, say they never 
claimed more than part of the New Hampshire delegation. Also, 
disinterested observers point out that the outcome was more an 
organization achievement than a popular verdict. 

In New Hampshire the Republican Manchester Union seems 
inclined to this idea. The result, in its opinion, shows 

“That a far-flung organization directed by skilful managers 
is amore potential force in carrying an election than localized 


enthusiasm. And the Roosevelt organization functioned with 
almost faultless precision in the places where it counted.” 


The Smith defeat in New Hampshire, thinks the Newark 


(N. J.) News, ‘‘ will spur his followers to make a better showing 
in Massachusetts and the other New England States”— 


“They can not afford to let Mr. Roosevelt make a runaway. 
So it is to be expected there will be livelier contests with more 
fireworks and more strenuous political efforts in the ensuing 
primaries.’ 


Governor Roosevelt now has 16 delegates from Washington, 
6 from Alaska, and 8 from New Hampshire. He also has 24 
from Minnesota, but there was a bolt at the convention which 
will mean a contesting Smith delegation at Chicago. By the 
time this appears in print the reader will know whether Roosevelt 
or Governor Murray has captured North Dakota’s delegates at 
the primary on March 15. Georgia’s 28 delegates are con- 
ceded to Roosevelt. The next big test comes on April 26 when 
Roosevelt and Smith will contest in the primaries for 36 dele- 
gates from Massachusetts and 76 from Pennsylvania. 


Our Home-Made Shanghai 
—Sykes, Phila. “Evening Public Ledger.” 
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Is the Wheat Gift a Dole? 


C6 HEN IS A DOLE NOT A DOLE?” 

Snorting in derision, critics of the Hooyer 
Administration toss that question at the Whitd 
House as plans go forward for distributing 40,000,000 bushels 9; 

Farm Board surplus wheat to our needy millions. 
Recalling how vigorously the Administration fought the pros 
posed cash gift by Congress to the Red Cross for drought an¢é 
unemployment sufferers, on the ground that it would be a “‘dole,’: 
these critics declare with the Baltimore Sun that— | 


“The fact remains that in directly distributing wheat to thd 
needy the Federal Government is pro- 
viding a ‘dole’ just as much as tho if 
were contributing an equivalent amount 
of money for the purchase of a commod. By 
ity of which it happens to be the owner 

“The efforts of the ‘statesmen 
Washington to skid around this obvious, 
fact are at once amusing and pathetic, — 

‘‘They must indicate either a remark-! 
able degree of blindness on the part of 
those who hold high station in thet 
National Capital, or a most contemp-j 
tuous opinion of the perspicacity of t] al 
country at large.” 
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But it is not a dole, says John Bartom 
Payne, chairman of the American | 
Cross, which is to distribute the - 
000,000 bushels of wheat, valued 
$25,000,000 to $30,000,000. He 
tinguishes the measure from a dole ‘ 
pointing out that the actual money 
not involved,” writes the correspond 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


“The Red Cross, he explained, does not ask its subscribers 
commodities, but it does request money. If it should be ta 
money from the Government now, its contributors in fu 
cases would say, ‘let the Government pay,’ Mr. Payne decla: 
This does not hold when the government gift is in the form of a 
commodity, he added.” 


¥F REIGHT and milling costs will have to be paid for out of thé 
wheat itself, Mr. Payne said. He also warned, according to 
New York Herald Tribune correspondent, that ‘‘the Red C 
would refuse to stand the expense of paying for the baki 
the flour into bread, altho one of the provisions in the meas 
requires the wheat to be distributed in this form in cities of: 
25,000 or over.’’ 

The first shipment of free wheat—5,000,000 bushels—was s sen 
to the South Dakota drought area. 

Just before the measure passed the House by the overwhelmin 
vote of 344 to 2, it was denounced by James C. Stone, Chairm 
of the Farm Board, as ‘“‘utterly unfair’’ to the Board, becaus € 
provision was made to reimburse it for the grain. 

But this reduction of its huge wheat surplus should pen 
the Board, many papers think, pointing out that the Ox <c:) 
is “‘a white elephant eating its head off” through st or 
charges of eighteen cents a bushel a year. 

“The distribution will not only afford the unfortunate so 
relief,” remarks the Houston Post, ‘‘but reduce the surp 
wheat wee hangs over the market like an evil spirit.’’ In sk 
it is ‘“‘a meritorious and common-sense measure,” de 
this Texas paper, and the Detroit News adds that it i 
good dole.” a 

On the other hand, The Jersey Journal believes that “ 
this relief will be mixed with grief, for every bushel gi 
means just so much wheat which might have been 
won’t be sold, since it can be had for nothing—which m 
lower prices and less business for the farmer.” aa 


vt. 
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Alfalfa Bill’s’’ Drive 


K “LOOKS LIKE A GENIAL HOBO,” this Presi- 
dential aspirant, with his ‘‘seedy clothes and his 
bushy mustache.” 

“But his twinkling eyes, even more than his words, disclose 
aat he is something more than either a tramp or a clown. 

“He takes to clowning because he enjoys it, and because it 
ets him attention and votes, but he knows what he wants, 
nd usually he gets it.” 

Thus we glimpse Oklahoma’s Governor, William H. (‘‘ Alfalfa 
ill”) Murray, through the eyes of Wayne Gard, a writer for 
he New Republic. 

“Next June, ‘Alfalfa Bill’ will be hell-bent for Chicago,” 
dds Mr. Gard, ‘‘to take part in what he calls the ‘disputin’.”’ 
low he is up to his ears in a campaign to win delegates to the 
Yemocratic convention. He is after his first ‘‘cup of coffee,” 
s a Presidential term was termed in T. R.’s day. 

“Tm going to stump the country in the next few months,” 
e avers, ‘“‘and I'll tell why the Government is going to the 
ogs and what’s needed to remedy conditions. 

“It’s going to be a new crusade for leaderless America.” 

How far can Murray go? That is the question to-day in the 
ind of a public which has been both amused and puzzled by 
he Oklahoma Governor. The man who won the Governorship 
y a hitch-hiking eampaign, who called out the National Guard 
9 close the oil-fields to force up oil prices, who stood on his head 
n the State Capitol lawn—how much of a convention factor is 
his picturesque politician going to be? 

“Bread and butter, bacon and beans’—that is the Murray 
ampaign slogan. 

“TI take this step,” said the Sage of Tishomingo, announcing 
is candidacy, ‘‘only out of a profound sense of duty to the 
reat middle class and the little man, for no one else seems to 
are to champion their cause.”’ 

“No man,” declares Murray, ‘‘is fit to be President who has 
ot worked for $1 a day and lived on it.”’ And here is a further 
luminating statement: 


“The great battle of 1932 is on. 

“It is America against Wall Street, special interests, and 
redatory wealth. 

“None but Americans should be called to carry the banner 
f democracy to a glorious victory.” 


- 


_N his campaign for North Dakota delegates, the Governor 
eclared: 
“We send a poker-player to jail for thirty days—on the basis 


f the harm inflicted by the grain and stock speculators, we 
nould send them to prison for life.” 


A Presidential candidate at sixty-two, Murray to-day looks 
ack upon a career which includes ‘‘a generous share of ups and 
owns,” as Mr. Gard tells us. At twelve he ran away from 
ome ‘to pick cotton and chop wood for a living, cooking his own 
1eals on stones, and sleeping on the ground.” He “has been a 
»w-puncher, a farmer, a school-teacher, a newspaper-subscrip- 
on agent, a State-house reporter in Texas, and a lawyer—in 
ddition to having been a politician and a colonizer.” 

“Less than two years ago he was as obscure as any man in any 
id street,”? writes Martin Heflin in the New York Herald 


ribune— 


“Unknown, unsung to the new masses crowding steadily into 
1e young State; all but forgotten, even by the old-timers, who 
most overnight were called upon to recall how, a quarter of a 
mtury past, this same ‘Alfalfa Bill’ had placed an ambitious, 
outhful shoulder to the wheels of early Statehood, and pushed 
ard. 

“‘More, they were to remember that he had creditably served 
1em in the nation’s Congress from 1912 to 1916, to be rejected 
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for the White House 


for longer service only when he predicted, and warned them: 
*War’s comin’ sure as Christmas. Look out!’ 

“And we wonder how many of them even now have heard 
that no less a public man than Champ Clark once called Murray 
‘one of the best constitutional lawyers in the United States; 
possibly the best parliamentarian in the world.’”’ 


As a politician, ‘“‘his most jaundiced detractors concede he is 
a good one,” writes Frank R. Kent in the Baltimore Sun, telling 
us that the Governor dominated every move of the Oklahoma 
Democratic convention which pledged him the State’s twenty- 
two delegates to Chicago. 

From the Governor’s State and national platform, many 
political observers regard him as an apostle of Bryan. Among 
the things he advocates are coinage of ‘“‘enough gold and silver 


Underwood 


Ready for His First ““Cup of Coffee”’ 


to meet normal demands,” conscription of both men and property 
in time of war, revision of the national banking system through 
setting up of the decentralized Scotch banking system, graduated 
State and national income taxes, with the ‘‘highest on excess 
salaries of corporation managers.” 

Altho the platform fails te mention Prohibition, Governor 
Murray is said to favor a system of wet and dry zoning. 


Now that Murray is a candidate for the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination, ‘‘it is time that some one did him the service 
of describing him as he is,’ writes Frank L. Dennis in the 
Boston Herald. After noting that he “has become, in the 
national mind, rather a comic figure,’”’ Mr. Dennis continues: 


“The only benefit the Oklahoma Governor has received from 
his unusual picturesqueness, is that it has won him national 
attention. But attention which is accompanied either by a 
ehuckle or an outright laugh really is of no benefit at all to a man 
who hopes to be regarded seriously as a candidate for President. 

“Actually, Governor Murray is an intelligent, extremely 
capable, and forceful executive. His intelligence is keen, his 
mind is facile, and his knowledge is varied and accurate. 

“Tn conversation, Governor Murray is delightful, rather than 
amusing, as he has been made to appear. He is a good listener 
as well as a good talker. 

“One who spends an! hour in conversation with him finds 
himself continually amazed by his breadth of knowledge upon 
involved questions of economies and government, and by a 
wide familiarity with literature which usually is gained only 
through long, formal study, of which Governor Murray has had 


but little.” ’ 


TRHiE® Deas 


TOPICS I 


Hoarpers are guilty of the sin of idledollartry.—Ohio State 
Journal. 


Trrru are things you have out just before the doctor decides 
it was your tonsils, after all— Houston Chronicle. 


Ir seems that the League of Nations works best at stopping 
wars when there ain’t any.—Ohio State Journal. 


WHEN men resort to safety-razors, about all the barbers can 
do is to shave their expenses.— Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Wuen three lunaties escaped from a British asylum, posses 
went out and brought in five-—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Tue attitude of Japan reminds one of the sheep-stealer whose 
excuse was that a sheep tried to bite him.—Shoe and Leather 
Reporter (Boston). 


Japan could rightly contend that she is fighting a war to end 
this year’s civil war in China.— 
Springfield Union. 


SHB was just temperamental—90 
per cent. temper and 10 percent. 
mental.—Florida Times-Union. 


THE campaign managers issue 
the dodgers and the candidates 
dodge the issues.—Greensboro (Ga.) 
Herald-Journal. 


Anp it would please the spirit of 
George Washington if the hoarders 
would celebrate 1932 as a buy-cen- 
tennial.—Chicago News. 


JAapPAN’s stand for disarmament 
at Geneva isn’t inconsistent; no 
other nation is doing as much to 
prove it’s a good idea.—Detroit 
News. 


We don’t want to erab the 
Olympic Games, but sliding down- 
hill on a sled is our idea of nothing 
to give a grown-up man a medal for. 
—Southern Lumberman. 


“THERE is too much love in 
fiction,’ says a literary critic. 
Judging by the large number of 
breach-of-promise cases, the reverse 
is also true.—Passing Show. 
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Way not get up a name to shame Plenty of Voluntee 


the hoarders into emptying their 
socks? Look what Seofflaw did to 
the booze-hoisters, and what Book- 
sneaf did to the booksneaves. You’d be surprized.— Macon 
Telegraph. 


An Ohio man who can speak six languages recently married 
a woman who can speak three. That’s darn good handicapping. 
—J udge. 


Tue Philippines show a treasury surplus for 1931 of $500,000. 
Perhaps they had better send a Governor-General over here. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


“Tue only thing a banker will lend you now is his ear,” says 
the Greensboro Herald-Journal. Well, he’s pretty free, too, 
with his noes.— Weston Leader. 


A TenpeR heart is what causes a man to burst out erying 
when he reads that a corporation president has cut his own pay 
to $54,000 a year.—San Diego Union. 


_A WEsTERN prison is said to be planning a five-hole golf course 
for its inmates. Come to think of it, we’d kinda like to see a 
club with a crook at both ends.—Boston Herald. 


Tue Philippines have been saved from the curse of indepen- 
dence again. This happened just in time for the little brown 
brothers to help us celebrate the birthday of G. Washington, an 
authority on the subject.—The New Yorker. 


Anti-hoarding Campaign 
—Darling in the New York ‘‘Herald-Tribune.” 
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Tux public’s worst enemy is the public.—Thomaston (Ga,) | 
Times. 


Bortep down, Japan’s grievance against the Chinese is that 
they occupy China.—Houston Chronicle. 


ey 


Sror that war in the Orient, quick, before the avalanche 
Chinese war novels starts!—Southern Lumberman. | 


Mayse preparedness invites war, but it doesn’t invite other! 
nations to land troops in your seaports.—Los Angeles Times. 


Ir the League of Nations doesn’t do something pretty soon, | 
they’ll be ealling that bird the dub of peace.—Boston Herald. 
In other words, America must forgive the war debts so Europe 
can afford to prepare for another war.—Albany (Ore.) Democrat. - 
Herald. 4 2 | 
a... 

Tue old arguments between the North and the South haye 
died out everywhere except in the 


bridge games.—Brunswick Pilot. 


Fewer college girls marry, which 
may indicate that higher education 
improves the judgment.— Florence 
(Ala.) Herald. 4 


Wealways make it a point to bor-: 
row money from pessimists—they 
don’t expect to get it back anyway. 
—Thomaston Times. 


Iv’s too bad the Governme t 
can’t charge an amusement tax on 
the utterances of some of the can- 
didates.—Springfield Union. 


THE consumption of beer in t 
country has decreased. If things 
go on like this, the brewers will be 
agitating for Prohibition.—Pass 
Show (London). 


JAPAN does not want an acr 
Manchurian soil, a Jap states 
says. That’s right, all it want 
what Manchuria grows and makes. 
—Haverhill (Mass.) Gazette. i 


THE annual report shows that 
Philippines had a surplus in 
treasury last year. That pro’ 
that they haven’t yet been t 
oughly Americanized. — Southern 
Lumberman. 


r Workers in the 


Att we know about Tammany 
jobholders who build up bank bal 
ances in the hundreds of thouss 
on ordinary salaries is that they probably don’t keep joint check 
ing accounts with their wives.—Detrott News. 


AutTHO Mills is running the Treasury, it is perhaps 
much to expect of the Treasury to be running the mills.—Westor 
Leader. y 


Nifflidolliphantissianthemum. We hope not to have to refer t 
this again.— Detroit News. 


Ir we were the Filipinos, what with all these goings-on 
Shanghai, we think we would decide to stick to Uncle Sam 
little longer.—A merican Lumberman. 


Ir has been proved that a herring traveled from New 
to Liverpool. Goldfish, of course, think nothing of going rig 
round the globe.-—T'he Humorist (London). ’ al 


TuE American citizen has the privilege of changing his mii 
about Prohibition, but if booze comes back he’ll probably ha 
trouble minding his change.— Weston Leader. 


AMERICAN mouths, says a statistic, consumed 272 bushels 
apples every second last year, and this being a campaign 
we fancy American ears will consume an even greater quanti 
of the sauce thereof.—Boston Herald. oka 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


srnational 


Keys on2 
innosuke Inouye, famous financier and 
beral statesman, shot and killed Feb- 5 
lary 9, 1932, as he was about to 
address a political meeting. 


Baron Takuma Dan, assassinated March 
in the street before the offices of the 
Mitsui Gomei Kaisha, foremost Japanese 
commercial enterprise, of which he was 


Acme 


Premier Yuko Hamaguchi, shot Novem- 

ber 14, 1930. After months of illness, 

Mr. Hamaguchi died from the effects of 
his wounds on August 25, 1931. 


Managing Director. 


Eminent Victims of Japan’s Assassination Wave 


HERE SEEMS TO BE SOME TRUTH in the oft- 
repeated statement that Japan is the ‘‘Land of 
Assassination.” 

With scathing cynicism the Tokyo Asahi thus remarks on the 

litical murders which alarm the Government, the press, and 

e people in Japan, and inspire some Tokyo editors to make 

miliating comparisons with ‘‘gang rule in the United States.’’ 

Besides the killing of Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, a former Finance 

inister, on February 9,and the killing of Baron Takuma Dan, 

e of Japan’s world-famous financial leaders, on March 5, we are 

minded of the killing of Premier Hamaguchi, and also of un- 
cessful attempts on the life of the Emperor and of former 

emi Wakatsuki. 
he plea of the assassins, as in the case of Mr. Hamaguchi, 
that the attack was made, not on the victim ‘‘as an individual,”’ 

t on the political interests represented by him. This, the Tokyo 

pan Advertiser notes, places the act within the category of 

litical crimes, but this American-owned newspaper observes: 

“The question which naturally arises is why the life of states- 

mn or public men who bear the grave responsibilities of the 

tion’s welfare in their hands, and whose personal life is largely 
srificed in the service of their country, should be more cheaply 
lued than that of the humblest of the nation’s subjects. 


“Tn other words, why should crimes against these men be 
alt with less severely than crimes among individuals?” 


—_ editorials from the Japanese press to Tue LitERARY 
[GEST reveal that altho the police ought to have been suffi- 
mtly warned by the assassination of Mr. Inouye, they had not 
ken the necessary precautions to protect Baron Dan, and the 
ahi makes the grave point that: 


‘““There appears to be some basis for the charge that the police, 
their eagerness to promote the Government’s cause during 
e elections, failed to take the proper measures. 

“Tt is true the police were battling the Left extremists. But 
ra-patriots of the type represented by the assassins of Inouye 
d Dan need to be more strictly controlled than the Lefts. 
“Things here are worse than in America, where the police 
> unable to curb the criminal gangs, of which one recently 
Inaped the Lindbergh child.” 


Even more startling is the downright accusation of the Tokyo 
ykumin: 


“The corruption of our political administration is at the 
ttom of the whole atmosphere of such social inclinations. Our 


Japan the “Land of Assassination” 


representative government is entirely disappointing, and behind 
the decadent social tendeney terrorism prevails.” 


A GAG on criticism is bruited, and the Ministry of Home Affairs 
in Japan is rumored to be thinking that perhaps stricter control 
should be held over eriticism of statesmen, whether in or out of 
office. The use of strong and provocative language, say Home 
Office officials, whether in newspapers, magazines, or pamphlets 
on the subject of political affairs, has become intensified. 

Such expressions as traitors to the country,” ‘treacherous sub- 
jects,” and ‘‘rebels,’”’ according to the Home Office, are frequently 
used about men who actually are neither traitors, rebels, nor 
anything like that, but are so regarded only by their political 
opponents. That is why the Tokyo Yomiuri is imprest with 
‘the imperative necessity that the authorities do something to 
remedy the situation,”’ for ‘‘it is deeply regrettable that thought- 
less demagogs have misled ignorant youths, driving the most 
desperate among them to direct action.” 

The Tokyo Jzjz, too, declares positively: 

“The press and public men miust refrain from irresponsible 
remarks and criticisms of State affairs, lest ignorant and sensi- 
tive youths be given false encouragement to perpetrate 
atrocities.” 

But a gunman is a gunman, wherever he is, even in Japan, 
where he calls himself a ‘‘ patriot.’ This sharp notice is given to 
the authorities by some Tokyo editors who are indignant at the 
immunity of these so-called ‘‘patriots.”” It will be startling to 
many, no doubt, to learn from the Nichi Nichi that: 

“Countless ‘patriotic’ societies exist in Japan, deriving their 
subsistence from blackmail. 

“They are allowed to flourish openly, because both political 


parties use them. Every thinking Japanese condemns them, 
but none dares attack them for fear of the consequences.”’ 


Tus secret organizations for political removal by death, says 
the London 7%mes, had a hand in the assassination of Mr. Inouye, 
which has deprived his party, the Minseito, or Liberals, of a most 
competent financier, who in his later years had shown such ability 
as a politician that public opinion signaled him out as a future 
Prime Minister. This daily continues: 

“The murderer, it is true, is said to have maintained that he 
was inspired by sympathy with the peasantry, whose economic 
distress he ascribed to Mr. Inouye’s deflationary policy. 


“But if, as is alleged, he is a member of an association of 
; 15 
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extreme Nationalists and was armed by the notorious ‘Black 
Dragon’ society, which supports a policy of continental conquest 
and expansion, his crime assumes a still more serious aspect. 

“The reactionaries in Japan have shown a strong bias against 
the Minseito party, and only last August Mr. Hamaguchi, ay 
patriotic Samurai, who had been Prime Minister of the first 
party Ministry his country had known, died of the wounds in- 
flicted upon him by a member of one of these bodies which had 
criticized the ‘weakness’ of Minseito policy in China. 

‘‘ Whether his successor, Baron Wakatsuki, was unwillingly hur- 
ried into hostilities in Manchuria by the Army, or, less probably, 
agreed in advance to strong measures at Mukden, no non-Japa- 
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Uncle Sam: ‘‘And some of my papers have been telling me 
that John was on his last legs. How in heck does he do it?” 


—A. G. Racey in ‘‘The Daily Star’? (Montreal). 


nese observer would have described the Chinese policy of the 
last Japanese Ministry as particularly pacific.” 


TF anartes also threatened the Foreign Minister of this Cabinet, 
Baron Shidehara, The Times recalls, and some Tokyo press corre- 
spondents report that “‘sinister rumors continue to surround the 
illness” of Baron Shidehara, who has been confined to his home 
since the eve of the shooting of Mr. Inouye. Baron Shidehara 
has been reported variously as ‘‘suffering from heart disease 
and from an attempt upon his life.”’ 

Mr. Inouye disgruntled the ‘‘patriots,” according to The 
Times, by suggesting the limitation of Japanese action in Man- 
churia, and it comments: 


“Tt is difficult to avoid the conclusion that he fell a victim to 
the ronins. ‘These ‘wave-men’ are sometimes honest, if be- 
wildered, die-hards who are equally horrified by bobbed hair, 
Socialism, and the limitation of battle-fleets. More often they 
are mere political bravi, who find patriotism a useful-cloak for 
violence and blackmail, and have unhappily been employed in 
past elections by both the great political parties in Japan. 

“But in the present situation, when a Seiyukai Government, 
which has no majority in the Diet, is involved in or has been 
dragged into a conflict on the borders of the International 
Settlement of Shanghai, the tragic death of an eminent political 
leader, whose financial experience forbade him to look favorably 
on a policy of adventure, must increase the misgivings of all the 
foreign friends of the Far Eastern Powers.” 
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John Bull Comes Up Smiling 


o¢ UY BRITAIN FOR THE STEADY PULL.” 
That’s the new slogan widely heard to match the 
famous ‘‘ Don’t sell America short.” 

The new cry of cheer springs from the ‘‘financial miracle’, 
of Britain emerging from the depths that six months ago dis. 
turbed the world. i 

The pound sterling on March ‘8 swung to a 20 cents rally] 
but British financial circles, according to London press dis. 
patches, generally regard the sensational advance of sterling 
with disfavor, because they consider that the foreign speculation 
which caused it delays rather than hastens stabilization of the 
currency. Also, we are told, the instability of the exchangep 
hinders the recovery of British export trade, which is held to be 
a vital factor in the restoration of sound conditions. i 

Editorials from the London financial press cabled to Tan 
Lirrerary Dicest reveal caution as well as confidence. Take! 
The Financial Times: . 


“The British public throughout have manifested their cons 
fidence in sterling. Their readiness also to direct their actions 
to a rectification of a position which undoubtedly possest serio 
possibilities must have given the world a clearer insight thar: 
ever before into the capacity of the nation to stand up square 
to a crisis. ; 

““This factor had no small share in bringing about a revival o 
confidence abroad in the pound. It is not of much avail to 
tempt any close examination of the methods by which the op 
tions were carried out. As usual they have been most skilf 
executed, with a result which shows emphatically that this 
country’s belief in the pound has not been misplaced. ‘ 

“At the same time a word of thanks is due to bankers abr 
who not only participated in the assistance originally exten 
but have foregone proportions of their own profits in orde 
permit us to make an early repayment of some portion of 0 
liabilities. .. . 

“Meanwhile there is only a semblance of normality. To ign t | 
that fact would be to close our eyes to some very real dangers. : 

A sharply warning note, too, is sounded by another famou | 
financial weekly, the London Economist, which points out: 

“The recovery of the pound depends, as far as can be jud 
partly upon Indian gold shipments, partly upon the repatria 
of British capital, and partly upon the influx of foreign cap 

“Tn regard to the latter, the effect here is that definite sh 
term liabilities of foreign central commercial banks are 
replaced by indefinite liabilities of foreign financial interes 
private investors. 

“For these reasons Chamberlain undoubtedly was corr 
suggesting that the récent strength of sterling should not 
regarded as justification for promiscuous floating of foreign] 


Nor one person in a thousand, we read in a Sunday Obsert 
editorial cabled to Tum Lirerary Diasst, “realizes the extr 
nary transformation that has occurred in the position and pro} 
pects of Great Britain during the last. six months.”’ ; 

As to how the marvel was accomplished, the Montreal Dai 
Star declares ‘‘it is not too much to say that British natic 
character has brought off this triumph,” and it proceeds: 

“Faced with a fearful situation, Britain swallowed her f 


cial pride and abandoned the gold standard when the ne 
was clear. hie 
“Immediately she set her house in order. She balanced 
budget by heroic measures. She cut civil service salar 
raised a tariff to restore her balance of trade, and redrest 
‘dole’ payments. 4 
“Not only is Britain paying off America, but she has redu 
a French credit of twenty million pounds to seven million 
has the money available for the repayment of other French loa 


tions with a net loss of only $50,000,000 of gold. Once 
marks the St. John (N. B.) Telegraph-Journal, Britaia 
“shown to the world the fundamental strength of her ins 
tions and her wonderful recuperative powers.” a 
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Briand’s Legacy to Europe 


HE GREATEST FRENCHMAN and the greatest 
European” is what Aristide Briand is called by Sir 
Austen Chamberlain. 

Yet the Moscow Pravda venomously declares that Briand’s 
ame is “‘synonymous with treachery to the working-class.” 
His plan of the United States of HKurope, Pravda adds bitterly, 
as “really a plan to create a union of capitalist countries of 
urope under French hegemony.” 

But Foreign Minister Dino Grandi of Italy ranks Briand as 
one of the greatest servants of France and of world peace.” 
Prospects of Franco-German harmony are held dimmer for 
is passing. Not the least suggestive tribute from foreign states- 
len is that of Chancellor Heinrich Bruening: 


C 


“His name is bound up with endeavors for Franco-German 
upprochement, and it will continue to live in this spirit. 

“ Altho developments have brought many disappointments for 
rermany, the German people nevertheless acknowledge at this 
1an’s bier that while serving his fatherland with indefatigable 
yyalty, he was at the same time an upright, sincere servant of the 
leal of peace, filled with an honest desire for Franco-German 
conciliation. ’”’ 


Thus, even after he has passed on, within three weeks of his 
sventieth birth anniversary, the conflicting currents of eulogy 
nd anathema for Briand, Premier of France eleven times, and 
1 three decades of a brilliant political life a member of many 
abinets, still rage around his name. In France itself, the press 
; almost equally controversial. But cabled editorials to THE 
ITBRARY DigustT reveal in some sections a certain kindliness 
ungled with admiration. For instance, Stéphane Lauzanne, 
ditor of the Paris Matin, observes: 


“Tt was said of Briand that he was a ‘fixer.’ He did not deny 
;, and perhaps he took it for a compliment, replying: ‘The 
‘orld will never have too many fixers, and these fixers never will 
ave too much genius.’ 

“His epitaph should read: ‘He passed the last years of his life 
seking to arrange the noblest and largest peace, not only a 
eace between nations, but a domestic peace between citizens and 
sligions, a peace between the premiers of the church and 
remiers of the State.’”’ 


“Pertinax,” political editor of the Hcho de Paris, exhibits his 
abitual gadfly manner: 


“Briand reached the heights of his ministerial career from 
25 through 1931. The fruitful results were the Locarno Treaty 
October, 1925; the Thoiry conversations of 1926; the end of 
ilitary control in Germany in 1926; the Kellogg antiwar pact in 


28; the project for the European Union in 1929. 
“Many regard these as steps in a coordinated scheme’ which 
s already become legend. That is something that history must 


swer. 
“But remember that Germany’s reaction immediately follow- 


eneva formula nor Thoiry changed Germany. 


d threw away the rest, advancing by several years her diplo- 
atic and military recovery.” 


ORMER Premier Pierre Laval, a protégé of Briand, epitomizes 
riand’s course as follows: 


t of Paris (Kellogg-Briand pact), and all his work with 
League of Nations made Briand the greatest servitor of 
e peace which he always loved passionately.” 


Such is the actual legacy of Briand as seen by reviewers of his 
ng, arduous political endeavors. But some think he will be 
membered most for his proposal for a United States of Europe, 
project ‘‘second only to the creation of the League of Nations 
nder the inspiration of Woodrow Wilson.” 


27; the protocol announcing evacuation of the Rhineland in 


the evacuation of the Rhineland proves that neither the 


“Germany took what she wanted from what Briand offered: 


“The treaties of Locarno, which he prepared and signed, the 
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Meanwhile at Cocherel, the little Norman town where Briand 
used to spend his quiet days fishing and taking walks, the neich- 
bors are not concerned so much with his fame in Europe as a 
foremost statesman, or as the magical orator, who at Geneva 
could “bring tears into the eyes of Hurope’s assembled War 
Ministers and military dictators.’ The folk of Cocherel are 
recalling his knowledge of agriculture, and of his cows, pigs, and 
horses. He carefully followed the price of agricultural products, 
relate United Press dispatches, and many peasants came to him 
for advice on their problems. 

He built this country refuge by close economies in his long, 


Underwood & Underwood photograph 


There Was No Politics in This 


Aristide Briand tagged with flowers for the tubercular poor by 
young French women, whose slogan was ‘‘even Prime Ministers 
‘shall not pass.” ”’ 


public career, and a Cocherel correspondent of the Associated 
Press informs us that ‘‘it is thought he died a poor man.” 

Short of stature, with broad, almost hunched shoulders, and a 
drooping mustache, French cartoonists rarely failed to include 
in a picture of him the form of a dove of peace, and a United 
Press correspondent gives this sketch of him at Cocherel in the 
Eure Valley in Normandy: 


“As a farmer he is as great a success as a politician. He has 
exhibited poultry, horses, and other farmyard live stock at the 
neighboring fairs, and repeatedly won honors. 

“He is an ardent colombophile also, and when, in his garden, 
he is surrounded by his doves, he provides a picture recalling 
the caricatures in the newspapers showing him holding out the 
dove of peace to Mother Europe. 

‘“‘When he tires of the farm, he obeys the eall of the sea and 
sets out in his small yacht. With fishing-rod, a pile of books, 
a blue pencil, and a stock of cigarets, he is content to spend days 
on end in this way. 

“Tf his presence is suddenly required in Paris because of 
danger to the Government, the little old lady who runs the village 
post-office dashes down to the shore and waves a handkerchief 
out to the yacht as a signal to the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
that he is wanted ashore.”’ 


Buranp never married, altho there were recurring rumors of his 
engagement. Once, late in life, it is related, when his name was 
linked with that of a beautiful French woman, much younger 
than he, he said, ‘‘No young woman would want to marry me, 
and I would not marry an old one.” 
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Soviet ‘‘Rats”’ 


UST AFTER THE WAR we heard much of Russia’s 
‘1d children”’—forlorn waifs bereft of home and family, 
roaming in groups like scavenger dogs. 

“The Road to Life,” a film put out by the Russian Amkino 
Corporation, tells us how the Soviet Union has dealt with them— 
or tries to. 

Some skepticism is apparent here and there, in comments on 


Courtesy of Amkino Corporation 


Mustapha, the Savage Tatar Boy, Under Arrest 
Cornered by an officer in the raid on the ‘‘Wild Boys’ quarters. 


this ‘‘propaganda”’ film, but wherever it is shown reports of 
erowded houses tell of its drawing power for its own sake as a 
fascinating movie entertainment. 

Movie it largely is, for the characters speak a language un- 
intelligible to the majority, and the English captions explain the 
drift. : 

“Tt is the point of view, the demonstration of Soviet dream 
and view-point,’”’ says Richard Watts, Jr., in the New York 
Herald Tribune, ‘‘that make ‘Road to Life’ dramatic and dis- 
tinguished, even while the story is less than important.’’ For— 


“The film merely shows you briefly those helpless young 
vagabonds who still wander desperately about Moscow, cold, 
starving, dangerous, almost inhuman, and then tells of a trium- 
phant effort to bring them into a Soviet collective, to make them 
a part of the new Communist State, rather than a dangerous 
menace to it. 

“Of course, in the end they are filled with the joys of work 
and brotierhood, and, in a hearty uprising, destroy the evil 
forces that would force them back into their old life. 

“For students of the Soviet psychology, ‘Road to Life’ is 
particularly striking in its dramatization of the essential puritan- 
ism of the Russian experimenters. Not even the most earnest 
lectures of the crusading moralists of this capitalistic land could 
be filled with more loathing, more devastating hatred, of such 
bourgeois vices as drinking and sex frivolity, than the picture 
contains. 

“A few recalcitrant members of the ex-waifs’ colony are 
sentenced to fifteen days for ‘drinking and absence from work,’ 
and the resulting editorial admiration is Joud and enthusiastic, 
The fine confidence of the experimenters in the essential goodness 
of every one save a counter-revolutionary bent on sabotage 
seems enormously interesting as a sidelight on the Soviet view- 
point, also. 
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‘Ror one concerned essentially with dramatic effectiveness, 
however, it is the intense, crusading directness, the frank zeal, 
of the picture which gives it the chief effect. 

“Simplicity and earnestness still being important things in 
the drama, ‘Road to Life,’ despite its pictorial defects and — 
its lack of any vast resourcefulness of plot, despite even a cer- 
tain crudity in the presentation of its view-point, is inescapably 
powerful. 
“The playing is, of course, vane Nes thanks to the brilliant 
selections of types. Nicolai Bataloff is fine as the 
sociologist, who strives to reform the waifs, but it isa — 
young fellow called J. ‘Kyria, as the boy vagabond — 
Mustapha, who, with his engaging grin, the most 
likable yet described by the cinema, walks away with 
the picture in an individual manner which the collec 
tivist Russians may object to.” 


= ‘Tus whole picture is bursting with vitality and 
animal spirits which make most of our own films seem 
pallid and hothouse enough,” writes Arthur Ruhl in. 
the same paper, with a glance at a world of which Holly- 
wood has remained unconscious: 


“Tt may be that just such stunning raw material 
exists in our country, such vivid and expressive types, 
but they rarely break into Hollywood. And even if 
they did, we could seareely forge them into such liyi 
drama as this, for the simple reason that the gospel o 
work is an old story, and in some guarters, slightly 
suspect, with us, while in present-day Russia it has 
all the passionate drive of a new religion.” 


More satirical still is the Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
which imagines that if Hollywood ‘‘ever heard of th 
Five-Year Plan, and the ‘Road: to Life,’ it would prob- 
ably suggest sex drama for Ruth Chatterton and Pau 
Lukas. But some one is going to see ‘Road to Lif 
and realize the war is over and that Lionel Barrymore 
can find more interesting réles than that of a Grand Duke. 
‘Road to Life’ is just that for pictures.” 


The Cover 


London and twenty-one from Southampton. 
Salisbury Cathedral was mainly completed in 1263; 


Of the Cathedral, Samuel Pepys wrote in 1668: 
most admirable; as big I think and handsomer than Westminst er, 


thereof, and a fine Palace for the Bishop.” 

Henry Stephens Eddy, who has made a specialty of capt: 
the old world charm of such spots as St. Ann’s Gate, was bo 
in Rahway, New Jersey, in 1878, and studied painting 
Volk, Cox, and Twachtman. His work is represented 
number of American galleries and public buildings. ‘ 

In an exhibition held at the Babcock Galleries in New Yorl 
last month, Mr. Eddy exhibited a number of paints of tl 


monument which antedates even St. ohne s Gate. r 
Mr. Eddy has won wide praise for the technique—apparentl 
so direct and simple—by which he catches the color, sun 


and spirit of old monuments, which exercise so potent a ch Ar 
over his brush. 
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Dramatic Critics Fight Shy 


ASHINGTON WOULD LIKE TO GET its hands 
on dramatic critics. 
But the crities are shy. 

The House Patents Committee, charging dramatic critics 
vith ‘‘knowing nothing and ruining the legitimate theater by 
osing as know-it-alls,’’ voted to invite them to explain what 
he committee chairman called their destructive criticism. 

The Chairman is Congressman Sirovich of New York, who is 
aid to have written a play that didn’t meet critical favor. 
de accuses the critics ‘of trampling on the rights of authors 
ind dramatists; of bankrupting producers; of reckless, un- 
wridled, harsh and unjust assaults on actors; of incompetence 
nd ignorance; of preventing banks from lending money to 
mpoverished managers.” 

The Associated Press sets the scene: 


“Chairman Sirovich halted proceedings to tell three news- 
Japer men who sat in the front row of the hearing room that 
lramatie producers invited to appear before the committee had 
een unable to come because the ‘legitimate drama is on the 
ocks.’ 

““They don’t even have a spokesman here,’ the New York 
Jemocrat said. ‘The legitimate drama is being destroyed through 
vanton criticism. We certainly should do something to protect 
yroducers and authors against the malicious dramatic crities.’ 

“Mr. Sirovich said dramatic critics ‘should be subjected to 
xamination before they are allowed to practise their profession, 
ust like doctors, lawyers, and other professional men.’ 

_*“* Well, let’s have them down here and test them,’ said Repre- 
entative Dies, Democrat, Texas. ‘Let’s call out the old blue- 
yacked speller and see how many of them know how to spell.’ 

“Mr. Sirovich then put to the committee a motion unani- 


ome before the committee to see what can be done ‘to give the 
producers and authors a square deal.’”’ 


(idee critics have been on the defensive for some time, owing 
o the complaints of sundry producers and some well-meaning 
riends. But the journey to Washington looks too arduous. 
“Why should I go to Washington, when I can remain here 
ind see ‘Of Thee I Sing’ ?”’ asks John Mason Brown of the New 
york Evening Post. ‘‘That’s as good as going to Washington.” 
[his is the Gershwin-Kautman musical show we treated in our 
ssue of January 16. 
The Morning Telegraph reports other critics: 


“Tn general, the boys seem to have an idea that the Congress- 
nan picked them out as mediums for calling public attention to 
he fact that there actually was a House Patents Committee. 

“Make Winchell. He said: 

“‘T never go out of town for a show, a circus, or a carnival. 
(wait for them to come here. Sirovich will have to get his 
ireus in shape before I give it any time. I’ve seen his act on 
3roadway, and I didn’t like Te 

“Take Garland: ‘I suggest the Congressman should revise 
is play, ‘‘Schemers,” I believe it was called, and put it on before 
he House Patents Committee.’ 

“Said Gilbert Gabriel, ‘The only word in English I can’t spell 
s ‘‘Sirovich.” ’ 

“Perey Hammond and Richard Lockridge were loath to say 
nore than that they would not go to Washington. (Just a 
ouple of boys with columns to fill to-morrow.) ” 


A xp the Boston Transcript seems to bear them out: 


“Mr. Sirovich’s investigation is altogether a foolish proceeding. 

“Critics may err in the condemnation of a show. Sometimes 
hey do; and in that case the public is always on hand to correct 
heir estimate. ; 

“On the other hand, the public may approve of sheer rubbish. 
‘ometimes it does. Popular approval does not necessarily prove 
hat the critics are wrong. Also there are all kinds of news- 
yapers, and consequently all sorts of dramatic writers. 

“But in any case the nature and tendency of their writings 
; no more the business of the Congress of the United States 
han is confection of a pumpkin pie, or the size and material of 
,woman’s hat.” 
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nously agreed to directing him to invite all dramatic critics to. 
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No “Ghost” for Edgar Wallace 


OOK IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM CATALOG and you 
will find twenty of its ‘ 
Wallace. 

Tho he dictated millions of words to a dictaphone, Wallace 
never descended to the use of a “ghost,” his English friends 
now inform us. 

The “Diarist’’ of the London Evening Standard says he 
counted more than 220 titles of Wallace novels, plays, and 
books of poems dating from 1900 to 1931. 


‘vast pages’ covered by Edgar 


Courtesy of Amkino Corporation 


Tamer of the Wild Boys 


N. Bataloff, well-known Russian actor, who plays the role of 


Sergeyeff in the film ‘‘Road to Life.’ His method is a 


humorous understanding of boy nature. 


With all this industry Wallace’s fortune in better times might 
have been colossal. He admitted last year that he was paying 
$40,000 to $50,000 income tax annually. Since his death Mrs. 
Wallace told a Daily Mail (London) reporter that his fortune 
“may quite well mount to between $400,000 to $500,000, es- 
timating the pound at its old value.” Morover— 


“The world-famous writer has left a mass of business documents, 
contracts, and other papers, of which only a cursory examination 
has so far been made. This, however, has been sufficient for Mrs. 
Wallace to form this preliminary estimate of his estate. 

“*T quite realize that I am being sympathized with in certain 
quarters as a more or less penniless window,’ Mrs. Wallace said. 
‘This is absolutely absurd. Quite apart from what my husband 
has left in immediately realizable assets, I have managed his 
business affairs for long enough to be assured that the mass of 
novel, stage, film, and other writing material he has left will 
bring in between £20,000 and £30,000 annually for the next ten 


299 


years. 


A skpetcu of Edgar Wallace’s career appeared in our issue for 
February 27. é 

It remains only to give some records of personal friends ap- 
pearing in the English press. Take this one in The Daily Tele- 


~ 


graph: 


“Many fantastic stories were told of Edgar Wallace. It was 
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said that he hired ‘ghosts,’ that he had a card index of plots,that 
he dictated simultaneously a novel to a stenographer and a play 
to a dictaphone while writing a racing article by hand. 

“The truth is that he never used a line of anybody else’s writ- 
ing, and once offered £1,000 to anybody who could prove that he 
did. Nor did he try the impossible feat of simultaneously dic- 
tating different stories. 

‘But he really was a phenomenally fast worker—faster even 
than Seott, who wrote the 300,000 words or so of ‘Waverley’ 
in six weeks. or Trollope, who wrote about a hundred long novels 
while doing the work of a civil servant. 

“Wallace had two secrets. One was the amazing, almost 
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Three of the ““Wild Boys” 
Who act the story of their past in the Russian film, ‘‘Road to Life.’ 


mechanical, precision of his mind. He never seemed to be at a 
loss in the steady flow of words; he had the chess-player’s faculty 
of seeing a dozen moves ahead; and he could work in incident 
after incident, thrill after thrill, that would all link up in the end 
with the ease of a Capablanca opening a gambit. 

“His other secret was the ease of his style. He never tortured 
his brain for a startling adjective or far-fetched simile. He 
wrote just as he talked, and he was one of the best talkers in 
London, whether in private or on a platform—crisp, broad, and 
humorous. 

**Much of his work was spoken into a dictaphone. In this way 
he could get through a play in two or three days. His fastest 
time, I think, was one act in three hours; and thanks to his 
clarity of thought and gift for natural dialog, even this needed 
little revision. He used also to dictate to a very fast typist. 

“In his early days publishers and editors gave him endless 
amusement. One magazine editor commissioned twelve stories, 
and wanted the first in a month. Ten days later Wallace dropt 
in and gossiped, with a parcel under his arm. ‘Don’t forget that 
first story,’ said the editor as he rose. ‘Oh, I nearly forgot,’ said 
Wallace, and he threw down all twelve. 

“He wrote three stories for Hollywood during the last two 
months, the first of which, ‘The Menace,’ will be seen in London 
shortly.” 


Axor ‘fold friend” furnishes some scenes of his early life: 


“T first met Edgar Wallace thirty-three years ago in South 
Africa. He had recently obtained his discharge from the 
R.A.M.C., and wrote one or two sketches of Army life for The 
Argus in Cape Town. 

“These little sketches and one or two sets of verses made quite 
a small stir, and it was obvious that even then he had the knack 
of writing. 

‘*When the Boer War broke out and before the newspapers had 
sent out their special correspondents, there was a dearth of men 
who could accompany the various columns with sufficient knowl- 
edge of soldiering and of writing to make good correspondents. 
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“Tt was my task to find a number of men in a hurry, and I 
remember sending for Edgar Wallace and asking him whether 
he would accompany General Gatacre’s column, which ultimately 
was checked at Stormberg. 

“He jumped at the idea, and when we had arranged terms of 
pay and expenses, I handed him 100 golden sovereigns (for we 
hardly used notes in those days) to go on with. 

‘‘T shall never forget his look of astonishment when he received 
the money. 

‘He said to me: ‘I have never seen so much money in my life.’ 

“He did good work at Stormberg, and then left Reuter’s 
service and joined up with The Daily Mail. ; 

““When the war was over he became 
a reporter, and he frequently told me 
the grim story of an experience of 
his. He was sent down to witness an 
execution, and got a fleeting glimpse 
of the condemned man as he was 
hurried to the scaffold, and was horri- 
fied to find that he was an old South 
African friend. 

“Hdgar Wallace was a genial- 
hearted, kindly man, always on the 
lookout for opportunities of helping 
lame dogs over stiles. The rapidity 
with which he thought and wrote 
was nothing short of marvelous. 

“‘T remember seeing him at work in 
his house, where he sat at a desk, 
which was enclosed, all but one side, — 
by plate-glass, and underneath was a 
regular machinery of dictaphones into” 
which he spoke stories when his secre-_ 
tary was not there. 

‘**He had the extraordinary facility — 
of being able to switch off from one — 
story to another without trouble, and, — 
apparently, without effort. In the 
matter of plots, he was nothing short 
of a genius, and was capable of pro- 
ducing a plot a minute. 

“Tn later years I saw less of him, 
but I presume that the theater must 
have been a great attraction to him 
yet, all the same, I believe his heart 
was in journalism, and he would have loved to have had a day 
off and do a reporter’s work. 

‘““Whenever we met, our talk invariably turned on the tech- 
nicalities of journalism. He used to say that in every street i 
London there was a big story waiting for the imaginative and 
enterprising reporter. » 

“He was a good friend, and I doubt whether he ever made an 
enemy.” _ 


Mr. Brisbane’s Recipe for Good Writing 


UPERFLUOUS words and muddled thinking are the arch 
enemies of good writing, says Arthur Brisbane. The 
Writer’s Monthly (Springfield, Mass.) publishes an interview 
with the great Hearst editor and columnist; and Editor and Pub- 
lisher (New York), is so imprest with his ‘‘sage advice” that it 
reprints these excerpts for the benefit of those who practise 
writing as a trade: 


‘“‘Make your writing striking and musical, if you can. Don’t 
try for onomatopoeia. English, unlike German, Greek, and son 
other languages, does not lend itself to it. Never undo ‘apt 
alliteration’s artful aid.’ 

‘Learn to eriticize your writings. Strike out ‘very’ always: 
Strike out most of your adjectives,! remembering the wis 
Frenchman’s remark: ‘The adjective is the enemy of the noun. 

“Tf you write anything of which you are particularly proud, 
cut that out; or, at least, cut it in two. a 

“There is seldom such a thing as difficulty in writing, but there 
is often a difficulty in clear thinking. ... on 

“To learn to write, or how to write better, try this short e 

““The Fables of La Fontaine’—for clear expression of 
thought. 

““Sterne’s ‘A Sentimental Journey’—for English prose. 

“*Read Dante’s ‘Inferno’ and his ‘Paradiso’—for magn 
writing.” 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
A Private Boycott to Bring Peace in Shanghai 


UB—BUT YOU WILL NOT RUB OUT the “damned 
spot’? on Japanese silk. 

) So runs the message of Chinese women to women 

f America. 

They appeal for an American boycott against all Japanese 

merchandise while the ‘‘Shanghai war” is on. 

But before that appeal was radioed from Shanghai a boycott 

ovement against Japanese goods had been started, as told in 
he March 5 issue of Tur Lirerary Dicest; and, in spite of 
rowns in Washington, is being urged upon the whole country. 

Boycott means war, declares the Tokyo Nichi Nichi Shimbun. 
nd millions in loss of trade and more unemployment, says the 
epartment of Commerce. 

But the Chinese women assert it will end 
he Japanese war of aggression against their 
ountry. The movement receives the con- 
itional Support of the Federal Council of 
Churehes and of Southern Methodists. 
hey would support a boycott as a last 
esort, and if it is undertaken by the 
ther nations, against either party to the 
onflict. 

The radioed appeal for this economice war 
gainst Japan came from the Executive 
ommittee of the National Federation of 
hinese Women’s Organizations, and is 
ddrest to officials of American women’s 
rganizations. 

““Dispense with the use of silk and the 
ower of Japan’s bloodthirsty war-lords is 
rippled,” runs the radiogram, as quoted 
y the United Press. ‘‘Don’t buy Japa- 
ese goods, and you'll end this universally 
ondemned war of aggression. Every pair 
f silk stockings you buy means murder 
f innocent human beings, every silk dress 
ou purchase means merciless annihilation 
f a human family, every dollar’s worth of 
apanese merchandise sold you means a 
apanese bullet shot into the heart of a de- 
ender of peace.” 

The radiogram is addrest to the Na- 
ional Federation of Women’s Clubs, the National Association 
f Professional Business Women, the League of Women 
oters, the National Women’s Council, the Y. M.C. A,, 
he W. C. T. U., and the American Association of University 


HE appeal to the President to establish a boycott having 
ailed, a non-governmental movement was taken up by the 
merican Boycott Association. Announcement of its organiza- 
ion in New York is signed by Mrs. Corliss Lamont, daughter- 
in-law of Thomas W. Lamont, and wife of an instructor in 
philosophy in Columbia University, and William Loeb, Jr., 


was secretary to President Roosevelt. 

“The purpose of the association,” the announcement says, ° 

fo, set up a country-wide non-governmental boycott to ite 
arbitration in the Chino-Japanese crisis and to preserve the 
Open Door.” 

_ Thousands of pamphlets listing principal Japanese exports to 
the United States, and urging emphatic refusal to buy Japanese 
goods or patronize Japanese business, says the United Press 
dispatch, have been mailed to individuals in all parts of the 


Peace by Boycott 


William Loeb, Jr., urges this method 
to end the Chino-Japanese crisis. He 


is one of the organizers ¢ 
American Boycott Association. 


who attended Harvard University law school, and whose father 


country. Letters accompanying the pamphlets suggest forma- 
tion of boycott societies in communities. 

“Japan must be taught that the Kelloge pact, the Nine-Power 
Treaty, and the Covenant of the League of Nations are not 
mere idealistic expressions of unattainable desires, but are the 
solemn and common-sense determinations of serious people that 
order and security, not chaos and terror, shall guide our future,’’ 
the pamphlet says. 

Now eiaxel I 


every individual in the United States—want to 
look forward to a sane, well-ordered and well-planned life. This 
can only be assured if the Kellogg pact and other peace treaties 
are maintained. If peace can not be maintained in this way, 

buy your gas-masks, and stop planning. 
There will be no future.’ 

If all other measures fail to bring peace, 
the administrative committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches would indorse 
suppression of the trade of either country 
deemed guilty of treaty violation, it says in a 
formal statement submitted to the churches. 
The committee insists that the United States 
must not resort to war or any form of mili- 
tary coercion, urges that exportation of 
munitions to China and Japan be forbidden, 
and approves the Stimson policy of refusal 
to recognize national advantages gained by 
military means in violation of treaties. 

But, continues the statement— 


“Tf every other measure for the restora- 
tion of peace should fail, and the other 
nations by concerted action should declare 
that either party to the conflict has resorted 
to foree in violation of its treaty obliga- 
tions, and should consequently sever trade 
and financial relations with such nation, 
we believe that the United States, as a last 
resort, should declare an embargo on trade 
with that nation. 

“Tt should be explicitly understood that 
such action will not include a naval block- 
ade or a resort to any other type of naval 
or military pressure. 

“While aware of the objections which may 
be brought against the use of an embargo, 
we are convinced that such a collective withholding of trade is 
a valid instrument of social discipline, and vastly preferable to 
allowing the war to take its course.” 


of the 


A SIMILAR strong appeal is made by Southern Methodists. In 
a letter signed by Bishop James Cannon, Jr., chairman, and 
Eugene L. Crawford, secretary, the Board of Temperance and 
Social ‘Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, urges 
upon President Hoover a three-point plan. 

The first urges united action by the signatories to the Nine- 
Power Treaty of 1922 to demand immediate cessation of hostili- 
ties by both China and Japan; the second would require both 
belligerents to submit their differences to arbitration. In the 
event that either China or Japan refuses to cease hostilities and 
to submit to arbitration, the third point urges the nine Powers 
“to unite in declaring an immediate embargo on arms and muni- 
tions and an Sree economic boycott against the nation 
refusing to do so.’ 

The Southern Methodists “believe that such prompt neton 
by our Government would be approved by our people, would 
meet our responsibility as one of the nations signatory to the 
Nine-Power Treaty, and would be effective in putting an end to 


the present horrible conditions, which are not only destroying 
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property and lives in China but which are imperiling the peace 
of the world.” 
Sut a boyeott is a two-edged sword—it cuts both ways. An 


embargo on Japanese goods would injure American trade and 


American workmen. 


In response to many inquiries, and without comment, the 
Department of Commerce has compiled preliminary figures of 
United States trade with Japan during 1931. This amounted to 


$361,067,000, a drop of $82,543,000 from the preceding year. 


Or this total, according to a North American Newspaper 
Alliance dispatch in the New York Times, Japan exported to the 
United States $205,399,000, and 
this country shipped to Japan 
goods valued at $155,668,000, 
a difference of $49,731,000 in 
Japan’s favor. Of our total 
imports from Japan, 78 per 
cent., or $162,921,000, were 
raw silk. The United States 
receives all but 15 per cent. of 
its total of silk from Japan. 


Now, we read: 

‘Raw silk is duty free, and 
is used in such principal States 
as Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
NewYork, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and Rhode Island. 
The latest Bureau of Census 
figures show there are 1,648 sills 
mills in this country, engaging 
136,978 workers. A total of 
163,022 additional workers are 
employed in allied silk indus- 
tries, which would be affected 
by the boycott. 

“BecauseJapan controls two- 
thirds, or 65,266,000 pounds, of 
the world’s annual output of 
silk, amounting to 99,065,000 
pounds, a boycott under normal 
conditions in this trade would 
affect, possibly close, 490 Penn- 
sylvania mills, with 62,839 
workers. In New Jersey, 819 
mills might be closed, forcing 
idleness to 27,275. In New 
York, 181 mills, employing 
12,388 workers, would be 
affected. Connecticut has thirty-five mills and 9,991 workers. _ 
Massachusetts, thirty-five mills and 7,808 workers. Rhode Island, 
thirty-one mills and 6,780 workers. There are fifty-nine other silk- 
mills scattered throughout the country, employing 9,897 persons.” 


Keystone 


deficit. 


What might happen if Japan boycotted us is shown thus: 


“Tn 1931, Japan bought $79,586,000 worth of raw cotton, or 
40 per cent. of this country’s total cotton exports. These ship- 
ments were made from Oklahoma, Texas, and Arkansas. With 
the United States’s surplus cotton piling up each year, Japan 
has taken the lead in purchases, buying 1,101,000 bales in 1929, 
a total of 889,000 bales in 1930, and 1,741,000 bales last year, 
The movement is continuing heavily this year.” 


Ox the other hand, 80 per cent. of the world’s supply of anti- 
mony is produced in Northern China and Manchuria, writes 
Francis Edward Stearns in a letter to the New York Times. 
He is addressing himself to the “‘isolationists’’ who oppose a 
boycott against Japan, and he goes on to say that 63 per cent. 
of the world’s tungsten resources are found in Inner Mongolia 
and Western China, over 50 per cent. of which is imported by 
the United States. 

“These,” he concludes, ‘are only two of the economic interests 
of this country in the Far East, and merely offer a hint of the 
volume and ramifications of American versus Japan-controlled 
transportation, port, and financing operations.” 


A Volunteer for the Depression War 


The Right Rev. James De Wolf Perry, Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, cuts his salary $1,500 to help meet the Church’s 
Many other Bishops and clergy have followed suit. 


‘of Bishops has been ealled for April 26-28, at the Se dral 


VAR Cia dees 


Ministerial Mites to Meet a Der 


PISCOPAL CHURCH STOCK GOES UP ten pon 

At least, it might read that way. For Bisho 

clergymen, and the rank and file of the Church’s 

workers are voluntarily cutting their salaries 10 per cent. 
help meet a million-dollar deficit. 

One Bishop, who has always paid his salary himself, wonder 3 
whether he can continue reaching into his own pocket. But he 
is going to try. And some of the mission workers have alread 
moved into humbler quarters, and are learning that bread mak 
good pudding, too. el 

So, by paring the budget and 
slashing salaries all down tl 
line, the Church expects to meet 4 
the deficit and keep to the field, — 
Otherwise—but it is said there — 
will be no. otherwise. “¥ 

The cut in the case of 
Right Rev. James De Wo 
Perry, Presiding — Bishop, | 
amounts, we read, to $1,500 
a year. Bishop William 
Manning and Bishop Suffragai 
Arthur Selden Lloyd, of tk 
New York Diocese, announe 
that they will take a 10 perce: n 
reduction in salary to help mee 
the emergency. 4 

In Massachusetts, three hun 
dred Episcopal clergymen hay 
volunteered to contrib 
$30,000 out of their stipen 

Local churches in New 
Brooklyn, and Long I 
have reduced the salari 
staff workers, and it is exp 
that the example will 
lowed everywhere. 

After paring its 19382 a 
by $600,000, the Epis 
Church still faces a defi 
$400,000, and to meet it 
special meeting of the Hous 


the Incarnation, Garden City, Long Island. 

In his eall for the meeting, Bishop Perry said, we read 
New York Times: ‘‘A grave economic situation will be con 
not only in the light of immediate emergency, but with a 
reestablishment of the whole work of the Church upon founc 
tions of greater security.” 


Tus Garden City Conference will consider among. otl 
things, we read, an appeal for additional offerings by 
members through the usual church channels to avert the 
ment of church activities. Describing the serious situati 
the Church faces, Bishop Perry says: ‘Thus we refer te 
our church people the question whether they will ena 
carry the work to the end of the year, or compel us to 
whole missionary areas. The situation offers not only en 
but great opportunity.” 

Some of the ministerial salaries are pretty meager 
And when Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill of the Mas: 
diocese wrote to his clergy of the heavy burden that I 
Church, he may have remembered, observes the Bosto 
that line in the second epistle of St. Paul to the 
about the work of the ministry: “As ‘poor, yet 


(Department continued « on page 46) 
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The Firestone patented Gum-Dip- 


ping process transforms the cotton 
cords into a strong, tough, sinewy 
unit. Liquid rubberpenetrates every 
cord and coats every fiber, guard- 
ing against internal friction and 
heat, greatly increasing the strength 
of the cord body, and giving 
longer tire life. 


This is a patented construction, and 
the two extra cord plies are so 
placed that you get 56% stronger 
bond betweentreadand cordbody, 
and 26% greater protection against 
punctures and blowouts. It sets 

new standard for tire performance 

on high speed cars. 


Tough, thick rubber specially com- 
pounded for long, slow wear. 
Effective non-skid gives greater 
traction—safe, quiet performance. 


a 


line is sometimes hard to draw ‘ 
. t war and mere precautionary. measures! 
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CURRENT POETRY 


UNPUBLISHED POETRY UNAVAILABLE 


UNSOLICITED CONTRIBUTIONS TO THIS DEPARTMENT CAN NOT BE RETURNED. 


A RENDERING of Horace’s Ode, number 
30 in the third book, shows the old Roman 
no materialist. Printed in the London 
Spectator: 


NON OMNIS MORIAR 


By E. B. W. CHapPpELOW 


Not all of me will die, not all of me 
Pass hence to unrelieved oblivion; 
Some quintessential spark must needs break free 
And soar and seek and touch at last the sun. 
Else were the very breath of life a liar, 
Which hath thereof, since my first sentient hour, 
Instinctive been a certitude, a star, 

a motive unto action, and a power. 
How otherwise could viewless poesy 
Prick me to render things invisible 

Half glimpsed through magic phrases, how and 

why 

Urge me unresting, bind me with a spell, 
To echo forth, tho’ faint, scarce audible even, 
The ultimate music of the heart of heaven? 


Onz will not guarantee the ornithologi- 
cal fact here stated, but the writer is 
sure. The lines sing merrily in The Harp 
(Augusta, Kan.) : 


GAGEDIGYIPSY, 


By Mary Carotyn Davigs 


I am a gypsy 
Caught in a cage 
Because you were not— 
Cursed with age, 


Because your speech 
Was laughter-starred, 
And your eyes were blue, 
And your shoulder hard 


Caught in the cage 
Of love by you. 

Oh, I'll be happy! 
I'll be true. 


The road may call, 
But I'll not hear, 

Because your lips 
Are at. my ear. 


When a wild bird’s caught, 
There’s one sure thing: 

He'll sing as tame birds 
Never could sing. 


ie satirist of The New Statesman and 
Nation hits off the ironic situation in the 
Far East: 


COMFORT FROM CHINA 


By MacFLecknor 


How comforting for the Chinese 
In their unlucky situation, 
While bombs and shells from air and seas 
Spread round them death and desolation, 
To have it made extremely plain 
That by no act of war they’re slain; 
‘Tis simply that the Japs maintain 
Their preference for direct negotiation! 


How comforting for ‘‘ Member States’’ 
(All deeply pledged to end aggression) 
To read each cable that relates 
Fresh tales of slaughter and oppression, 
And know that there has been, in fact, 
No breach of Covenant or Pact, 
Such as might call on them to act 
And reconcile their practice and profession! 


How comforting for us to know 

That if, to end our toils and pleasures, 
A rain of bombs should some day blow 

To bits ourselves and household treasures, 
It will not be for lack of law, 


But that (as at Shanghai we saw) 1. 


Noascen suffers no depression, and re- 
treat to it is often the salvation of man. 
This in the Chicago Daily Tribune: 


RETREAT 


By “Eotvus” [E. 0. Laven] 
Today I shall pack up and leave the city. 

It’s through with me, and I am through with it. 
My dreams, desires—all but my vain self-pity, 

I toss them, willy nilly, in my kit. 


I’m tired of all these weary smiling faces 
And tearless, anguished eyes that stare and 
stare; 
I'm sick of seeing things and going places, 
I’m surfeited with striving not to care. 


There is a woodland world that I remember, 
A world back yonder, miles and years away; 

A world, snow-bound and silent in December, 
That wakes to youth and melody in May. 


A world where naught pretends and nothing poses, 
And smiles are not a mask for hearts that long, 

Where Nature paints the petals of the roses, 
And joy of life provokes the birds to song. 


There is a spring that rises in a mountain, 
A brook that rushes seaward down a glen, 
And there are children playing by the fountain, 
And longing in their young hearts to be men. 


I shall go back and warn them of the ocean, 
Whose surging waters welcome and efface, 
And of the city’s turbulent commotion, 
Where yearning youth is lost without a trace. 


ler are trees that one never hears of, 
unless one happens to be a son of the 
British Empire. In The Morning Post 
(London) : 


WILDER WOODS 


iene KO, Abe 


[Seventy different kinds of Empire-grown 
timber will be exhibited shortly at the Imperial 
Institute. Among them are Red Els, Assegai, 
Bombonefene, Crow’s Ash, and Thinwin.| 


Weary of furniture made of mahogany, 
Bored with a lacquer on satinwood sleek; 
How the trim walnut veneer seems to dog any 
Seeker for solider woods—such as teak. 


Catalogues all of them specify frantic’ly 
Oak that is finished in various styles; 

We, who have traveled the Empire, romantic’ly 
Long for the woods from its uttermost isles. 


Give me Bombonefene (chisel it cunningly), 
Red Els and Assegai, each a delight, A 
Crow’s Ash and Thinwin—the names trip so 
runningly ; 
Over a tongue that is tired of the trite. 


Carven wood ornaments, Chairs for reclining in, 
’ Wardrobes and shelves rising tier upon tier, 
Bring all the Empire to rooms we are dining in, 
Link us with lands that are distant and dear. 


Siar things in nature that arouse not 
awe but affection deserve their commemora- 
tion. In The Commonweal (New York): 


LITTLE RIVERS 


By Joun Steven McGroarry 


Little rivers that dews have made 
From bramble bushes and forest tree 
And morning mists in a grassy glade, 
_ They are the rivers dear to me. 


There is boast of power in mighty streams — 
That bear great ships to the waiting seas, 
But little rivers are made for dreams 
And the heart's ils treasure of memories, 


They know not travail of toil or grief, 
But lightly voyage in sun and shower 
The galleon of a fallen leaf 
And bright-hued sails of a wind-blown flower, 


They are here and there, and I know them well— 

Better than anyone else I know } 
There is blossom of fadeless asphodel 

Wherever the little rivers flow. | 

i 

} 


S3 many things fail us, even clocks. 
apparently are in conspiracy with the rest 
of life. So Troubadour (Harbison Canyon, 
Calif.) would persuade us: 


» AGAINST CLOCKS 


By AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL 


Put not your trust in clocks, I say 
For clocks are faithless fellows, 
Begrudging further stint of day 
Poor lads before the gallows! 


Such tedious talkers, tick on tick, 
Their discourse is the bane 

Of persons lying parched and sick, 
For they inform the pain 


How long it’s pulse, how long ‘twill run 
Before it finds surcease 

At last. When fevered nights are done, 
‘When there is light and peace. 


They set a swift, impatient pace 

With a beguiling chime. : 

I’ve known one wear the straightest face 
And tell the falsest time. 


Once on a hill-top wreathed with flower, 
In thyme and sun-sweet clover, f 
A clock’s face, leaning from a tower, 
Espied me and my lover: : 


Two, having neither dials nor charts 
To count the minutes by, 

With but the beating of their hearts 
To gauge eternity. 


Affronted, then it told the town, 

It drove its engines hard 

And fast—It would not throttle down 
Their fury, nor retard 


Their haste. When love lay like a seed 
Sown deeply, silently, 

It still ticked on,—nor seemed to heed 
That time had stopped for me. 


W; read this fantasy on death ina volu 
named ‘‘Pantomime” (John Lane, 
Bodley Head, Ltd., London), but no tit 
the verses: 

By CnristiInE WILSON 


I dreamed and came to death. 

Torches flared to so great a light 

I thought the night a carnival a. 

But it was silent. F 

Nothing moved except the torches’ flames 

Fanned by the darkness. 

I saw that eyes were closed, 

White faces showed 

Sharp as the torches 

Against the blackness. 

In a crystal I saw my face, © ’ 

White fallen lids, 

And behind me the blackness. 

How could so much blackness be 

With so much light? 

I looked at death through lids 

And knew no answer; 

I had left a dream, 

Life was darkness and death ' a . flame. 

Then one came with closed eyes _ 

And spoke to me of lost love 

And I who had stopped dreaming 4 

Had no remembrance. 

Then another came and took my f 

And led me a little way ii L 

But we returned to | 
_ And I lost remembra 

No othercame 

ap in great we 
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Coated tongue is usu- 
ally a sign of consti- 
pution. Correct this 
trouble with fresh 
yeast, doctors advise. 


eee eat Es RIAIR YeDiIG EST ae 


—that’s a symptom of self- poisoning |” 


HAT white, coated tongue 
of yours. It’s a signal of 
bodily distress. Heed it! 


That’s the advice leading 
doctors — including world- 
famous medical authorities— 
are now giving. 

For instance—here is the state- 
ment of Dr. Georges Faroy, au- 
thor of the famous “Digestive 
Therapeutics” (1928). Dr. Faroy 
is head of the department for in- 
ternal diseases in the great Hé6- 
pital Beaujon, Paris. He says:— 

“Poisons that collect in the in- 
testines destroy vitality, health 
... Headaches, coated tongue, in- 
digestion and a general loss of vi- 
tality are... symptoms... 

_ “T advise people suffering from 
these . , , ailments to take fresh 
ro 


: 


In such cases, declares this Noted Authority, 


yeast ... not to resort to cathar- 
tics and laxative drugs. I know no 
safer means for permanently over- 
coming constipation.” 


If you would “tone up” your 
system and keep it free of the poi- 
sons that lead to coated tongue, 
bad breath, bad skin, etc., try 
Fleischmann’s Yeast! 

Just eat it regularly, 3 cakes 
every day—before meals, or be- 
tween meals and at bedtime— 


lain or in water (a third of a 


glass). Why not add it 
to your diet today? 


Dr. Srrasser, physician- 
in-chief of a famous Aus- 
trian sanatorium, states: 
“Fresh yeast has a revital- 
izing effect on devitalized 
intestinal muscles.” 


“TI advise... fresh yeast”’ 


“EXTRA WORK together 
with my studies made a 
very full schedule,”’ writes 
Miss Ethel A. Anderson, 
of New York. “It used up 
so much of my energy 
that ...I felt very run- 
down. I often had head- 
aches. My system felt 
sluggish. 


“Tread ... how great 
European doctors were 
recommending Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast...I began 
eating it. Now I have no 
more headaches. My 
strength .. . came back 
.-- Yeast cleared up my 
complexion beautifully.’’ 


Pg Fleischmann's Yeast for 
health comes only in the 
foil-wrapped cake with the 
yellow label. It is yeast in its fresh, effective 
form—rich in vitamins B, G and D—the 
kind doctors advise! At grocers, restau- 
rants, soda fountains. Write for booklet. 
Dept. Y-DD-6, Standard Brands Inc., 691 
Washington St., N. Y¥. C. 


Copyright, 1932, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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SCIENCE AND 


INVENTION ©— 


Courtesy of The American Weekly 


Interested 


Smiles 


Grins 


Titters Guffaws 


How Old Dobbin Gives You a “‘Horse Laugh”’ 


How Animals Laugh | 


E HAVE ALL HEARD OFA “HORSE-LAUGH,” 

also of the ‘“‘laughing hyena’’; perhaps even of 

the little tropical bird called a “laughing jackass,” 
from its astonishing vocal performances. 

These, however, are but chance resemblances, and would 
appear to have nothing to do with feelings of pleasure or amuse- 
ment. 

Animals do express these feelings in their own ways; many 
of them have little to do with the sounds and bodily movements 
of human laughter. 

As we might expect, the large apes come closest to man in this 
respect. Recent thought and discovery on the subject are 
summarized in an article contributed to The American Weekly 
(New York), part of which we quote. The writer says: 


“Can anything make a horse laugh? Proverbs aside, the pic- 
tures herewith seem to answer yes, at least for the one horse 
who posed for these pictures. But scientists are not so sure. 

“Perhaps animals do laugh, as this horse seems to be doing. 
Certainly some animals are able to feel and express emotions 
like those exprest in human laughter. But just how much of 
what mankind would eall a sense of humor horses or other 
animals can boast is still something of a mystery. 

‘*Like the proverbial ‘horse sense,’ the idea of a horse laughing 
may be a delusion; for horses have far less ‘sense’ on the average, 
than elephants, apes, dogs, or even mules. 

“Certainly, many of the animals supposed to be laughing are 
doing nothing of the kind. There is, for example, the ‘laughing 
hyena.’ Actually, this animal is a sad and sober beast. It 
merely happens that its ery sounds like some one laughing loud 
and long. 

‘Still more absurd is the creature called the ‘laughing jackass,’ 
which is a kind of bird blest or curst by nature with a voice 
that sounds like a braying jackass in the throes of maniacal mirth. 

‘““Uneritical observers of animals have recorded the supposed 
laughter of dogs, cows, calves, elephants, foxes, and at least a 
seore of other animals, but it is probable that most of these in- 
stances, if not all of them, are mere human illusions. It is dif- 
ferent, however, with apes, for there is convincing evidence 
that at least the two kinds of apes most like man, the chimpanzee 
and the orang-utan, can laugh and feel amused in much the same 
way as human beings.” 


Se ousiy enough, the chief thing that seems to stir the 
risibility of these young apes is precisely what has the surest 
effect on human babies. This is to tickle the animal in the 
ribs. Full-grown apes may resent this, unless the tickler is an 
old friend, but a baby chimpanzee or orang-utan may be tickled 
gently by almost anybody, and will laugh and crow almost 
exactly like a human baby. But: 


“To conclude, as most of the animal psychologists do, that 
apes are the only animals, except man, which actually laugh, 
does not dispose of the question about an animal’s sense of 
humor. 

“Animals may have other ways of expressing amusement or 


28 


pleasure. And now scientific opinion is on the side of the ani- 
mals, for naturalists have pointed out innumerable instances in 
which animals of many kinds evidently feel and express pleasure 
and amusement, but do so in different ways. t 
“The commonest example, perhaps, is the purring of thes 
eat. Cats, after they pass the Intten age, seem to be excep-— 
tionally serious animals. Yet the cat’s pur undoubtedly is a: 

expression of pleasure, corresponding, for example, to the cond 
tented smile with which a human being sinks into a comfortable 

chair. 


other pranks which human beings would describe as practical 
jokes. The expression of pleasure in all this, however, Miss Pitt 
describes not as laughter but as a bright, sparkling expression 
in the eyes, something which often accompanies human ~ 
amusement. 

“But perhaps the most curious way of expressing pleasure — 
displayed by any animal is described by Dr. Milton J. Green 
man of the Wistar Institute, in Philadelphia, as characteristic of — 
tame white rats. 

“These rats, Dr. Greenman states, express pleasure by 
clicking their teeth. Possibly the rat’s method of laughing may 
be related by some remote evolutionary link to the human 
laughter’s habit of opening and shutting the mouth while 
emitting loud noises.” 


Ore Puffed Like Rice 


UGE chunks of iron ore are stuffed with steam and blown 

to pieces as if they were grains of wheat or oats being made 

into breakfast food, in a new metallurgical process, which may 
become a wide-spread and money-saving method of treating ores 
it was revealed at the meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in New York. Says a 
report frora Science Service (Washington) : 


“R.S. Dean, chief engineer of the metallurgical division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, and John Gross, metallurgist of the 
Bureau, who discovered the process, described it before 
engineering society. Preliminary investigations have dis¢. 
that their method requires little expense and labor, and t 
believe that it may work something of a revolution in mini 

“Zine and iron ores have been successfully shattered. 
pores and crevices of the ore are first impregnated with w: 
then the ore is heated under pressure until the water tur 
steam. When the pressure is suddenly released, the lumps « 
tear apart under the force of the expanding steam just as sn 
grains of wheat are blown into large fluffy particles. ¥ 

“The Bureau is planning experiments on a larger scale, it 
said. Fuel expense for treating ore in this fashion hi 
estimated to be only five cents per ton of ore treated, 
cost of coal is two dollars per ton. The process meat 
vaging of materials formerly discarded, Mr. Dean said.” 
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Is Your Heattu’s Worst Enemy 


Are YOU Guilty? 


OU probably are! .. . Your doctor 
cannot seek you out and offer you 
his help. The ethics of his profession for- 
bid that. 
All he can do is to wait for your summons. 
He is prepared, not only to help those who 
are actually ill, but also to prevent illness in 
those who are apparently well. 
Why call upon him NOW? Here are 


reasons: 


1. Millions of men and women are well, but 
not so well as they might be. You may not 
actually be sick but at the same time you 
may not be enjoying buoyant health. An 
examination by your family doctor is the 
best possible way to get the utmost out of 
your good health possibilities. 


2. Physically and psychologically, you are 
an individual. A health examination will 


- enable your doctor to learn your consti- 


tution, temperament, and tendencies. If 
you should become ill, this knowledge will 
be of great help to him. The more he 


knows about you the more he can help you. 


3. You probably have certain weak spots 
in your health-armor. Your doctor can find 
these spots and strengthen them before dis- 


ease attacks you. 


4. Disease germs are everywhere. You can’t 
avoid contact with them. But your doctor 
can take certain steps to protect you against 


contagious diseases. 


3. You may have a number of fears about 
your physical health which are real to you, 
but which your physician may prove ac- 
tually baseless. Many of us make ourselves 


ill by useless worry. 


Neglect is your health’s worst enemy. The 
most important step in the battle is to go to 


your doctor before he has to come to you. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The World’s Largest Makers 
of Pharmaceutical and Biological Products 
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Right and Wrong Books for the Sick 


IFFERENT MALADIES REQUIRE different books, 
just as they demand different remedies. 

Many modern books filled with murder, suicide, 
morbid philosophy, family squabbles, and the general futility 
of living are not exactly the kind likely to help a sick person 
back to health. 

Most hospital librarians are not blind to that side of their 
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in one small room for an indefinite period. For instance, one 
very ill patient to whom a kind-hearted friend gave a copy of 
‘Dracula,’ suffered from increased temperature and sleeplessnegsg 
after reading it. 

“The easual reading of a book is not sufficient to determine its 
fitness for a hospital. For instance, a covered-wagon novel of the 
Western march of a family and caravan appeared to be excellent 
hospital material, being well told; but suddenly toward the end 
the author described the birth of a baby. While, for hospital 
readers, there is nothing harmful in that of itself, and there was 
no undue dwelling upon clinical details, yet the fact that anxiety 
over a missing husband, and lack of 
eare to the mother, made her become 
‘addled,’ would make this book dubious 
reading for a maternity ward, or a psy- 
choneurotie patient, and would quite ! 
overcome the pleasant outdoor interest 
of the early chapters. 

““With the object of restoring patients 
as rapidly as possible, through entertain- 
ment, recreation, and fellowship, hospital 
library books must by selected with the 
greatest care, and in addition the hos- 


BY THICKNESS 
OF LINES 


Courtesy of Popular Mechanics (Chicago) 


Where to Sit at the Talkies 


Arrows indicate how sound waves echo in the talkie theater, showing that persons seated 
at front or rear are likely to hear better than those near the middle. 


work. Patients in prison hospitals do not regale themselves 
with tales of how criminals outwit the police. 

But more can be done. In The American Journal of Public 
Health (Boston), Miss Catherine Poyas Walker of Atlanta, 
Georgia, Librarian of the Fourth Corps Area, U. S. Army, 
suggests the compilation of a book on ‘‘ psychological symptom- 
atology’’—on the mental symptoms of various diseases—to aid 
the hospital librarian in book selection. 

Interest, Miss Walker thinks, is the first requisite in all cura- 
tive reading. Indeed, unless a book creates interest, it is greatly 
to be questioned whether it will have therapeutic qualities. 
While the seldom-reading patient is probably easily satisfied, 
the voracious and sophisticated reader, accustomed to large 
collections of books, and frequently resenting suggestions, often 
presents a more serious problem. She goes on: 


““A book which may be helpful, or at least harmless, in one 
ward, may be very harmful in another. 

“There are obvious blanket rules for book selection in various 
hospitals; for instance, in the penitentiary hospitals, mystery, 
crime, and detective stories are usually banned; in mental hospi- 
tals, the mere mention of the word ‘crazy,’ however apparently 
harmless its context, may have an unfortunate effeet; tubercu- 
lous patients should have cheerful books; and so forth. Con- 
cerning the books themselves, in general, those dwelling upon 
and deseribing disease, ill or deformed characters, must be 
avoided; to some patients the subject of finance is one of great 
matter, and even humorous accounts of attempts to secure 
money may not seem amusing to them. 

“One man’s humor is another man’s grief, and the same 
caution applies to the ‘cheerful’ books—there is usually nothing 
more annoying to patients than an enforcedly and persistently 
cheerful book or person. The old-fashioned novel demanded 
by some readers will not be tolerated by others. On the other 
hand, the hospital might find its curative purpose rather de- 
feated if the librarian gave its patients certain modern novels, 
the trend of which would seem to be the utter futility of living. 

‘*A book with a persistent dwelling on sex is not usually. con- 
ducive to good health. Introspective books, those dealing with 
family squabbles, marital difficulties, suicides, gruesome and 
horrible details, problems of various sorts, and religion are 
dangerous topics to present to some readers, who may be shut up 


pital librarian must give individual diag- 
nosis to the reading prescription, and 
thought, not only to the general symp- 
tomatology and to the causes responsible 
for it, but also to the particular needs 
and fancies of each patient.” 
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Where to Sit at the Talkies : 


EW movie patrons, says Popular 
Mechanics (Chicago), know that the 
position of their seats in many theaters 
affects the clearness of the sound they 
will hear from the screen. Says thie 
magazine: 


“Except in houses built to muffle 
echoes, a ‘mushy’ or blurred sound comes to the ears of those 
near the middle section. 

“Tt is caused by the fact that sound, delivered from the stage 
by the loud-speaker, echoes from the rear wall of the theater. — 
The words or music travel to the spectator in the middle of the 
theater, then bounce off the rear wall and return again to his 
ears. § 

“The human ear does not detect the distinct echo, but the 
interval between the sound and echo is sufficient to cause a slight 
blurring. This blurring is more noticeable near the middle of the 
theater than at either front or back. 

“The patron seated well forward gets a loud volume from the 
speaker and an echo so faint as to be imperceptible. The person 
at the rear receives a lesser volume, but the echo comes so quickly 
afterward as to be unnoticeable. In a well-filled theater, the 
mushiness is not so disturbing to the sensitive ear as in one only 
partly full. 

“Theaters built since the advent of the talkies usually are con- 
structed to take care of the echo problem by providing sound 
traps and broken angles as well as by the use of non-reverberating 
materials.” 


Common Sense and the Common Cold 


A. GOOD dose of common sense—that is the best preven- 
tive and the best treatment of the common cold.’ 

This is the opinion of Dr. Leverett D. Bristol, health director 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, as prin d 


in The Bell Laboratories Record (New York). He explains himsel 
thus: 


“‘A few fortunate people never have colds, some people have as 
many as six colds a year, while the large majority of us averag 
least one cold annually. Colds cause more discomfort and | 
of time and money among office and factory workers than an} 
other disease. 

“The so-called common cold is caused by a virus or para 
that is spread from one person to another. Altho this par: 
is still unknown, it acts apparently by ‘pepping up’ or - 
ing more poisonous the ordinary bacteria that exist in the 
and throat, thus giving rise to inflammation of the memb 
of the upper respiratory tract. . 

“The chief thing you ean do to help prevent a cold » s to ¢ 
velop good health habits. Remember that as yet t 
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the inhabitants of the Pell and Mott Street 
settlement. 

Altho the first plans were for the training 
of Chinese-Americans as pilots here so they 
might return to the Far East for service 
with the military, the trend during the last 
few days has been to serap the original idea, 
purchase fighting planes, and send a com- 
plete unit of white flyers. 

Thousands of dollars already have been 
collected from the Chinese merchants and 

others. 

_ The Chinese, usually very mysterious in 
their movements, are more secretive than 
ever about air-fighting plans. 

Altho the leaders have remained as 
mute as a statue, and have refused to 
discuss the program, it was learned reli- 
ably that a New York Chinese, influential 
with the dominating powers in the Far 
Kast, had crossed the Pacific, and is now 
negotiating for additional funds with 
which to swing the airplane deals in this 
country. 

Chinese in New York, it was learned, are 
daily expecting word from their envoy on 
the results of his conferences, and upon 
his report will rest the decision on which 
program will be carried out immediately— 
the training of young Chinese as war flyers 
or the dispatching of a foreign unit, fully 
equipped and trained. 

If the Chinese decide to send a fully 
equipped white squadron to the front, the 
unit will have the latest and fastest military 
planes built in this country at their dis- 
posal, it is understood. 

The State Department has warned 
American flyers that they will lose their 
citizenship for participating, because the 
United States is a neutral nation. How- 
ever, the same condition prevailed during 
the early days of the World War, and yet 
some of the best air fighters in the Allied 
forces before 1917 were the youths of the 
United States who joined the forces of 
France and Great Britain. 


BY war these adventurous souls will find 
if their ardor does not fiag, and they reach 
their goal before the hostilities in the Far 
East end, is described by Mr. Johnson in 
his Herald Tribune article. He speaks out 
of two years’ experience as senior pilot for 
China Airways, from which service he has 
recently returned to this country to write 
of his adventures. Before he left China, he 
tells us, Chang offered him command of a 
squadron. 
Writing of the relative air strengths of 
China and Japan, he tells us: 


Roughly speaking, China has a total of 
300 airplanes, 500 pilots, and 2,000 men. 

This includes the entire air foree—Army, 
Navy, marine, national guard, reserves, 
and private owned. She probably could 
‘seare up a few more from other provincial 
war-lords, rebels, and bandits. 

The air armada consists of every con- 
‘ceivable type of plane—pursuit, attack, 
‘observation, bombers, and ampbhibions, 
-seaplanes, multi- and single-motored trans- 
ports, training-ships and hedge-hoppers. 

- Most of these planes have been built in 
foreign countries—America, France, Ger- 
‘many, England, Italy, Russia, Holland, 
Belgium, and Japan. 

- The Mikado’s air force consists of 350 
‘pursuit fighters, 400 observation planes, 
50 light bombers, and 25 heavy bombers, 
with a personnel of 2,100 pilots and 8,000 


n. 
In addition, the Navy is said to have an 
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...a great car Ly 1902 


most equal number of planes, with more ° 


ii RAN. It gave service. Its owners were satisfied. But 
that was in 1902— 


Since that day public demand for low price, performance, 
and economy in operation has taxed engineering and 
scientific skill to produce each year a greater model than 
the last. 


The 1932 model is the last word in economical automo- 
tive transportation. It represents the greatest dollar 
value ever offered in motor car history—low price, greater 
performance and low operating cost. 


Are you driving an older model? If so, you owe it to your- 
af s y My 

self to take an inventory in values. Count up the cost of 
your repairs and replacements for the past few months. 


Then consult your dealer—see the 1932 model. Consider 
its many economy virtues. Get the details of Commercial 
Credit’s deferred payment plan and compare your present 
upkeep costs with the required monthly payments. 


You will agree, we think, that the true economy in 


‘automotive transportation today is the 1932 model plus 


Commercial Credit Service. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
HEADQUARTERS - BALTIMORE 


Yes.. but 


which 


laxative? 


Whe complain of a headache. No pep. Just 
don’t feel right. “Guess I'll take a laxative,” 
you say. 

But which laxative? Isn’t it only common 
sense to take the one which most nearly dupli- 
cates Nature’s own way of acting? That’s 
Ex-Lax, the chocolated laxative. 


Ex-Lax meets the Doctor’s 
requirements 


A laxative, says the doctor, should limit its 
action to the intestines. 

It should not rush food through the stomach, 
it should not disturb digestion. 

It should be safe—and not be absorbed by 
the system. 

It should be mild and gentle. 

It should not gripe. 

It should not be habit-forming. 

No secret about Ex-Lax. 

Ex-Lax checks on every point! 

Ex-Lax is a special scientific formula for the 
pleasant relief of constipation. Its only medic- 
inal ingredient is phenolphthalein—a laxative 
universally recognized by physicians. 

And it is the special Ex-Lax formula, 
combining a delicious chocolated base with 
phenolphthalein—of the right quality, in the 
right proportion, in the right dose—that 
accounts for the fine results that millions get 
from Ex-Lax. 


Don’t gamble— get Ex-Lax 


Ex-Lax acts by gently stimulating the bowels 
to action—naturally and surely. It exercises 
the intestines—it does not force them! It does 
not gripe—nor is it habit-forming. 

If you are taking the wrong kind of laxative 
now, get Ex-Lax tonight. At all drug stores, 
10c, 25¢, soc. Or mail coupon for a free sample. 


Keep “regular” with 


EX-LAX 


—the safe laxative 
that tastes like chocolate 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY ! 


EX-LAX, Inc., P. O. Box 170 V 332 
Times-Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


lease send me a frce sample of Ex-Lax. 
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than 9,000 officers and enlisted men. There 
are also three aircraft carriers, with a 
fourth nearing completion; of these China 
has none. 


Tees. as we see, the advantage, in 
personnel, equipment, and training, seems 
to rest with Japan. But do not leap too 
hastily at conclusions. On the other hand, 
according to Mr. Johnson: 


Altho the Chinese don’t have numbers 
or equipment on their side, they do have 
allies which, at this time of the year, are 
even more powerful. First, they have the 
elements—the fogs, the prevailing winds, 
and the depth of water in the Yangtze 
River. Second, they have the topography 
of the country. 

China is probably thanking her lucky 
Confucius right now that she has been a 
slow, non-progressive nation, and has not 
built any modern overland transportation 
routes into her rich interior. Beyond 
Nanking there are no railroads which the 


ide World photograph 


Japanese could use for the mass movement 
of troops and supplies, and no good roads. 

If the Japanese are to move vast num- 
bers of men and war materials to the in- 
terior of China, they must depend upon 
their fleet and the Yangtze River. 

And here the Yangtze comes to China’s 
aid. It offers a highly important natural 
barricade to the movement of Japan’s fleet 
and troop transports. 

Right now the river is more shallow than 
at any other time during the year—the 
water varies about forty-five feet in depth 
from winter to summer—and none of 
Japan’s men-of-war, and probably none 
of her transport carriers, can proceed much 
beyond Nanking. 

But by the middle of May the fogs will 
have lifted, the Yangtze will be deep 
enough to permit large men-of-war and 
airplane carriers to ascend the river, and 
even the prevailing north wind will be a 
thing of the past. 

Of course, should hostilities continue, 
China probably would utilize the months 
before the middle of May for the plant- 
ing of mines and depth bombs in the 
Yangtze and the overhauling of her forti- 
fications, and thus delay the arrival of a 
hostile fleet. 

With the end of spring, however, Japan’s 
greatly superior strength in the air would 
make itself felt, and this superiority is 
terrific. 


The Bomb Squad Ready to Take Off for a Raid 


Japanese airmen reporting to their commander before a flight. It was patrols such as this q 
that did great damage during the fighting at Shanghai. 
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The Olympic Dress Rehearsal 


HERE’S something doing every min- 
ute in the sports world this year.’ 

The winter Olympics are over. 

The indoor track season has been il- 
lumined by the brilliant performances of 
Venzke, Spitz, Lermond, Sexton, McCluskey, 
and their fleet, agile comrades. 

But more is to come. Outdoor track 
meets in plenty will thrill the fans; and 
ahead, as a climax, is the prospect of the 
Olympic games in Los Angeles in August. 

But before this, the world’s big sports 
show, there are the numerous tryouts. 

These, in ggneral, will follow the college — 
track season and will be so distributed over 
the country as to give almost all sections a 
chance to witness Olympic competition. 


(Pp aeaiee the dates of some of these events 
will be of interest. So here are some of 


them, as listed by Lawrence Perry in a — 
Consolidated Press dispatch: 


On June 24-29 the track and field 
athletes of the East will hold a tryout in 
Harvard Stadium at Cambridge. 

Rowing tests for all but eight-oared crews 
will be held on the Schuylkill River at 
Philadelphia, July 1-4. 

Chicago will be the scene of the semi- 
final Eastern track and field trials on July 
8-9. On the same dates the Western semi- 
final tryouts will be held at Long Beat 
California. 

Cincinnati will see the final swimming 
test for men on July 14-17. F 

Gymnasts who are to. represent the 
United States at Los Angeles will be 
selected in a final meet in New York City iy 
on July 15. 

On July 15 the final track and field ‘ie y 
outs will be staged at Palo Alto. 4 

July 15-16 will see the holding of | the 
final boxing trials at Chicago. 

Pacifie-coast yachts will sail trial r 
at Los Angeles July 16-20. And thi 
also, on July 23 the finals in tumbling, rope 
climbing, and Indian clubs will be he 

Diving finals and final events in 
polo go to Pasadena, July 18-23. 

Final yachting tryouts will bé held 
Los Angeles course July 23-27, and. 
time the final road-cycling tests will 
on the Olympic course. 
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rials of a Transatlantic Hello-Girl 


B ERMUDA speaking.” 

The voice that had traveled so 
wr came clearly and distinctly through the 
slephone receiver in New York with a 
intly Cockney twang. 

“Hello, Bermuda. How are you this 
fternoon?”’ the girl at the switchboard 
sked. 

“Very well, thank you. It’s tea time, and 
‘m just about to have my tea.” 

“Of course,” said the quiet, neat, little 
oman in the New York telephone office, 
ho was explaining the switchboard girl’s 
perations to a visitor, ‘‘ Bermuda is just a 
ep away. 

“Tm sorry it’s too late for London or 
aris—it’s nine o’clock there now. But 
ere is Buenos Aires.’”? A hand did some- 
ing with a plug or two, and a Spanish 
oice, masculine, spoke. 

He was spelling a name in the American 
slephone manner, and the ‘‘S for Samuel, 
. for Nathan, O for Oscar’ sounded 
range in those honeyed accents, according 
> Ruth Seinfel who was an interested on- 
oker, and who records in the New York 
vening Post her interview with a super- 
ello-girl. Pursuing this account: 


“They have all learned to spell by 
nalogy. We never try to pronounce 
yme of the names we get,’’ and Miss Grace 
. Kelly, the chief operator of the trans- 
eeanic telephone service, fetched a volume 
om a rack which contained telephone 
irectories of important foreign cities. 

“The German firm names are bad 
nough, but the Swedish ones are the 
orst,’’ Miss Kelly said. 

If you want to know what a super-hello- 
irl looks like, Miss Kelly is as good a 
umple as you canask. She has a neat little 
eure, which can move swiftly and silently 
eross a room or sit in absolute immobility 
hile she is listening. She has a bright, 
.telligent face, and her ears, half hidden 
y waved dark hair, are not bigger than 
ny nice pair of ears. 


Be aneaTions across 3,000 miles of 
yace, between America and Europe, are 
very-day stuff to the transatlantic tele- 
hone operators, Miss Seinfel continues: 


It takes a call like the one some time ago 
etween Vancouver, British Columbia, 
1d Melbourne, Australia, to get them 
ccited these days. That is, so far, the 
ngest call on record. It came by land 
ire from Vancouver to New York, was 
vitched to radio telephone to London, 
layed from there to Sydney, Australia, 
id from there to Melbourne. 

The record call for time was 110 minutes. 
_ was a business call from New York to 
aris, and cost $1,237.50. The most ex- 
nsive call, made before the rates were 
duced, was a business conversation with 
ondon which cost $1,675. 

A subscriber may ask for a girl who 
eaks Italian or German or French. The 
reign-service force speak ten languages 
nong them. Calls are usually made in 
nglish, but France deigns to speak no 
nguage except French, and Italy and 
yain don’t speak English very well over 


e telephone. Germany, however, speaks 


od English. 
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WE OUGHT TO USE 


PACKERS ¢ 
SCALPTONE. 

(T HELPS =< 

KEEP THE 7 

HAIR. IN (7 A 

AND 

weeps \% ~D 

Ice im 


PLACE. 


No—nothing will bring back your 
hair once it’s gone. The time to DO 


SOMETHING about baldness is be- 
fore you are bald. 


To keep your scalp healthy, your 
hair in and dandruff owt—do this: 


1. Shampoo at least once a week 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. 


For over 60 years doctors have 
recommended Packer’s in the care of 
the hair and scalp. Packer’s contains 
genuine pine tar—it stimulates the 
scalp and helps to keep it dandruff- 
free. 


2. Massage daily with Packer’s 
Scalptone. 


Scalptone is the first brand new 
idea in hair tonic-dressings that this 
generation has seen. Jt is really your 
own prescription for your own hair. 


PACKERS 


TAR SOAP «2 SCALPTONE 


(for the Weekly Shampoo) (daily, as Dressing and T. onie) 


The secret is in the patent oil-tube 
feature (see illustration below). If 
your hair is dry, pour as much of the 
oil into the tonic as your hair needs— 
if it’s very dry, you'll probably use the 
whole tube. If your hair is oily, 
simply use Scalptone without the oil. 

Antiseptic and deep-cleansing, 
Packer’s Scalptone helps to prevent 
dandruff and keeps your head hy- 
gienically clean between shampoos. 
It stimulates and tones the scalp and 
promotes the health of your hair. 

Use Packer’s Scalptone both to 
keep your scalp healthy and to keep 
your hair in place. 


F R E E - 32-page illustrated book, 
“The Care of the Hair.” For your copy, 
write to PACKER, Dept. 4-C, 101 
West 31st Street, New York. 


Because of this ==> 


separate oil 


tube you make 
Scalptone more 
or less oily, as 
your hair needs. 
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On the Jump With Newsreel Men 


ce EAH, YOU NEVER KNOW WHERE you'll be to- 
’ said the veteran movie man. 
Mexico, 


morrow in this game,’ 

“There I was once in the 

making pictures of Aztee ruins, when I get a telegram relayed 
from the assignment editor: ‘Return New York immediately.’ 
“Well, I get back to New York as quick as I can by mule, 
train, and airplane, and I get into the studio on a 
Wednesday. And the assignment editor, he just looks up and 
erins at me and says, ‘Howdy, Tracy; how’s Mexico? Pretty 
warm I guess—and I'll bet you haven’t got anything thicker’n 
Bee-Vee-Dees with you. Well, you better go out and buy your- 
self some red flannels; you’re leaving for the North Pole on 


middle of 


mail-boat, 


Saturday.’ 

‘‘Darned if I wasn’t, too—on my way to Spitsbergen to take 
pictures of the Byrd North Pole Expedition!” 

It’s like that, the newsreel game, we learn from an article by 
Roy de S. Horn in The Elks Magazine. You have to be a quick- 
change artist, and afraid of nothing, for the cameraman meets 
many dangers as well as many emergencies that call for speedy 
thought and action. We have quoted before this reminiscences 
of how the newsreels you see in your movie theater are made. 
But the adventures of the men who make them are always 
thrilling reading. 

Cameramen, Mr. 
dangerous wildernesses as even the famed Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, gaze upon as much danger and trouble, and 
show just as much fortitude and persistence in pursuing their 
purpose.” 

Only, we read further: 

Their motto is, not ‘“‘Get your man,”’ but ‘‘Get that picture!” 
And what they bring back from the world’s wilderness, after 
infinite privation and danger, is not an embezzler or murderer, 
but merely a few cans of coated celluloid. 

Yet through their magie a plain home-loving citizen in New 
York or Memphis or Kalamazoo may sit at his ease in a theater- 
chair and with his own eyes watch the burning of a Smyrna, the 
landing of a Lindbergh in Japan, the eruption of a Vesuvius, or 
the destruction cf a Chinese city before the flood-waters of a 
raging Yangtze. 

For the army of newsreel cameramen is spread over the globe, 
from the deserts and jungles of the tropics to the snow and ice of 
the poles. And to them, the assignment editor, sitting in his 
studio headquarters like a commander-in-chief, radios or cables 
his orders, shifting them from poles to tropics and from tropics 
to poies, wherever the news of the world is happening. 


Horn assures us, ‘‘penetrate as many 


Do you fancy that the newsreel man ‘travels light,”’ with just 
his camera and his lunch, as you do when you set out on a snap- 
shot expedition? If you do, you are sadly and badly mistaken, 
according to this next excerpt from Mr. Horn’s narrative: 


When a newsreel cameraman travels, he carries enough ‘“‘call- 
ing cards”’ to fill a small suit-case; identifications, police permits, 
passports, letters to high foreign commercial and government 
officials. 

Sometimes these keep him out of jail, and sometimes not. All 
countries do not accord the cameraman such unlimited freedom 
of the press as he enjoys in the United States. 

England, in particular, is the bane of the poor hard-working 
American cameraman who has been sent over: with strict orders to 
get certain pictures of royalty or important State functions. 

The English are firm observers of tradition and etiquette, 
especially as regards their beloved royal family. A cameraman 
must have special permits to make pictures of royalty, and these 
permits further specify exactly where and when the cameraman 
may take those pictures. 

If the cameraman, when he comes to take his pictures, finds a 
cornice or a waving flag or other obstacle obstructing his view 
of the King or Queen at the most interesting moment, he is ex- 
pected to remain where his permit locates him, nevertheless, and 
take pictures through cornices and flags, or else take no pictures 
at all. 

Unfortunately, the American cameraman, who has been sent 
over with instructions to ‘‘Get that picture—or don’t come 
home,” usually brushes tradition aside and goes after his pictures, 


regardless. 


-One American cameraman, at the time of the King’s last official 
opening of Parliament, was arrested three times in the same day 
for not staying put where he had been “‘located.” 

‘This newsreel business is a whole lot different from anything — 
around the Hollywood lots,’’ one cameraman explained. ‘‘We 
have to write our own scenarios, pose our own subjects—some of © 
which would rather bust the camera than smile for it—and do 
all the directing. And, most particular, we got to get our pictures — 
as they come—no chances to rehearse or to make a retake if you — 
have a bust on your first shots. If you don’t believe that, just try 
to rehearse a cyclone or earthquake! Or try to get ’em to run 
off the King of England’s coronation a second time, just because 
you used the wrong lens, or the light was bad, or something, the 
first time!”’ 


ss : 
Ws like the newsreel because there is no fake about it. But it 


was not ever thus! No! No! Let us glance backward a moment; — 


Some old-timer cameramen will tell you that occasionally they 
did make ‘fake’? pictures—as in the case of the famous Villa 

“war. 

That was back when Pancho Villa, the rebel and bandit, was 
playing tag up and down the border with the Mexican Federal 
troops, and incidentally making as much profit as he could in 
the business. 

All the leading American newsreel companies had rushed their | 
crack cameramen to the scene, figuring that the public would 
be thrilled by moving pictures of actual pitched battles. q 

But Villa had likewise done some figuring; and the sum tota 
of his figuring was that this moving-picture business could 
made to yield some very handsome returns if properly handl 

He found an independent producer i in Chicago who was willi 
to pay—and did pay—#100,000 in cold eash for all 2 
picture rights on General Villa’s war! 

Having received his money, General Villa promptly notifie 
the newsreel cameramen of his sale of the monopoly to 
Chicago producer, and further insinuated that any camerame 
other than those of his Chicago friend who were caught on 
Mexican side of the line would be considered persona non gr¢ 
to the extent of being lined up against a wall and eradicated by 
a firing-squad. 

When this announcement reached the newsreel cameramen 
congregated on the American side of the border, there was s 
consternation and considerable cursing. But those bold spiri 
who ventured across the border soon came sprinting back 
the double with Villa bullets hot about their ears; it was evi 
that Villa was not fooling. 

After two or three days of this, the cameramen were furt 
irritated by telegrams from their editors back home captio 
demanding to know where in blazes were their pictures of 
Mexican revolution, anyway. 

So the cameramen, in congress assembled, determined t 
those editors should get pictures—revolution pictures—b 
pictures. They pooled their expense accounts and enlisted seve 
hundred Mexican laborers on the American side of the bord 
and proceeded to arm them with machetes, old rifles, sawed-off 
shotguns, and horse-pistols—any firearm that looked lethal and 
decrepit enough to fit an outlawed rebel. 

Then every morning the Mexicans would be marched into t 
mesquite outside of town, divided up into “Federals” 
“Insurrectos,’’ deployed in the chaparral—always being care 
to stay on the American side of the line—and at a given si 
the “battle”? would begin. Sometimes the ‘‘ Federals’? won ai 
sometimes the ‘‘Insurrectos” won, but always there were so 
splendidly dramatic fighting seenes—charges, retreats, ambushes 
and everything. 

The effects could not help being good, inasmuch as the cam 
men could choose their locations beforehand and then mane 
the hostile forces for the very best camera angles. The edi 
back in New York looked at the pictures when they came, 
were delighted; they wrote congratulatory letters, and aske 
for more. 


Ik is not only ‘‘amid the revolutions and catastrophes — 
daredeviltries of civilization that the newsreel cameraman 
death,” we are reminded as the story proceeds to some | m0! 
hair-raising episodes: 


There is scarcely an exploration party venturing int 
wildernesses of the world anywhere, that does not include 
one newsreel cameraman in its personnel. Cameramen 
Veer and Rucker spent two years with the bye x] 
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THIS SUMMER SAIL NORTHWA 
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TO THE LAND OF THE VIKING GODS 


I; all settled! This summer — on 
July 16th, to be exact —the S. S. 
France is taking a boatload of charm- 
ing people for a 35-day vacation. 
They’re going far from the beaten 
track of tourists, to a land where the 
air is cool and crystal clear ... where 
sheer black walls of narrow fjords 
are cut by silvery cataracts... where 
picturesque fishing hamlets nestle 
ander towering headlands ... where 
a bright sun shines on gleaming 
slaciers and fragrant upland mead- 
ows. They’re sailing northward this 
summer — northward to the land of 
the Viking gods. 

_ They plan to visit Iceland, Spitz- 
bergen, the North Cape, Norway... 
and then, they'll top off a glorious 
vacation with five days in Paris! Life 
yn board will be restful and enter- 


4 


ILE DE FRANCE, April 8, April 30. °° 
PARIS. May (40a = 


taining in that subtle way peculiar 
to the French Line. There’ll be deck- 
games and books and congenial com- 
pany ... culinary masterpieces at 
every meal . . . English-speaking 
stewards ... capable Breton sailors. 

And there’ll be such interesting 
times ashore: Perhaps a pony ride 
out on the Java flats of Thingvellir 
... ora trip by stolkjaerrer (that’s 
a Norwegian cart!) to see the mid- 
night sun from outside Hammerfest 
... or a view of the “Seven Sisters” 
tumbling white into Geiranger fjord. 


VIKING 


= 
Si) 


So skoal to the Northland, and to 
these happy voyageurs aboard the 
France! Why don’t you plan to join 
them? There'll be plenty to “skoal” 
about, and the price is extremely 
reasonable. ... Any travel agent can 
arrange this matter for you very 
easily. There are French Line offices 
in the larger cities of the United 
States and Canada. The French Line, 
19 State Street, New York City. 


French Line WA 


CRUISE 


The S.S. FRANCE sails from New York JULY 16th 


35 pays $650 up 


LAFAYETTE, April 16, Ma 


FRANCE, April 22, May 27 (West Indies Cruise 


SCOTLAND .. FAROE ISLANDS . . ICELAND 
SPITZBERGEN . NORTH CAPE . NORWAY . PARIS 


DE GRASSE, April 5, May 10 
April 8) Sp 
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Se the European trip at 


Glasgow. It’s the gate of the Scottish 


Highlands and all the romantic region 
of Rob Roy and the “Lady of the Lake.” 


From Scotland by splendid L MS trains 
you can make your way southward 
through the Burns Country to the Lake 
District, and so to Chester, to Stratford- 
on-Ayon, to Sulgrave Manor (Wash- 
ington’s ancestral home), and finally 
London. 

Against that background you will see 
London in its right perspective—the 
centre and focus of Britain and the 
British Empire. 

Come to Europe through Glasgow. It’s 
the logical way. 


E--MeS 


LONDON MIDLAND AND 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T,. R. Dester, Vice- 
President—Passenger Traffic, (Dept.A2z9) LMS 
Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
or from any LM S Ticket Agent. 


Goethe 


Centennial in Germany 


T* world of arts and letters 
gathers at the shrines of Goethe 
in Germany this year. To mark the 
100th anniversary of his passing, the 
poet’s native land pays tribute to the 
greatest mind of two centuries by 
the celebration, from March to Sep- 
tember, of richly dowered festivals 
throughout the country. Here, in 
beautiful Germany, you will be wel- 
comed as an honored guest at these 
festivals... Booklet No. 45 on the 
Goethe Centennial sent on request. 


Information Office 


665 Fifth Avenue, New York,N.Y 


THE LETERAR VEDRGES Tt 


to the South Pole and, before that, they 
had accompanied the same _ explorer’s 
North Pole Expedition. Other cameramen 
had accompanied mountain-climbing expe- 
ditions into the Himalayas and exploring 
parties into the poisonous jungles of Africa 
and South America. At one time a single 
newsreel company had cameramen with 
seven different exploring expeditions in 
various parts of the world. 

Cameraman Lou Hutt has been sent on 
picture-taking assignments to the South 
Seas and Orient no less than three times 
within the past six years. He spent one 
whole year in the wilds of Borneo, making 
pictures showing how elephants, tigers, 
giant snakes, and other creatures of the 
wild were trapt alive by the natives; and 
during this assignment he made a complete 
pictorial history of a cannibal tribe of head- 
hunting Dyaks in whose village he lived 
for six months. 

As if his straight-news assignments were 
not exciting enough, however, the newsreel 
cameraman goes out of his way to risk his 
life further in ‘‘stunt’’ pictures which he 
himself originates. For the average theater 
patron loves thrills—automobile races, 
stunting airplanes, volcanic eruptions, fires, 
floods, and the like. 


alee cameraman, however, has more to 
do than risk injury and death. He must 
also circumvent the reluctant subject. 
General Pershing dislikes close-ups, we are 
told. The Prince of Wales, according to 
Mr. Horn, objects to pictures made on the 
links, and so, ‘‘many an American camera- 
man, heavily disguised, has laid in ambush 
amid the brush and tree hazards of English 
golf courses in order to photograph His 
Royal Highness dubbing his shots like any 
other golfer.” 
But, the story runs on: 


Of all forbidden pictures, those of cham- 
pionship prize-fights are perhaps the hard- 
est to “steal.” Exclusive motion-picture 
rights on a world’s heavyweight champion- 
ship bout are valuable, and the independent 
producers who pay high for such a monop- 
oly are also willing to spend a lot of money 
to safeguard it. 

Guards and detectives by the hundreds 
are posted at all the stadium entrances and 
around among the spectators to arrest 
any rival cameraman on sight, and confis- 
cate or smash his camera and films. 

Two newsreel cameramen who found 
themselves thus barred from the Dempsey- 
Gibbons prize-fight, in Shelby, Montana, 
promptly sneaked around to a side door 
where the peanut-venders, program-sellers, 
and other concessionaries were assembled. 
There a couple of peanut-venders were 
found who were willing to listen to per- 
suasion and pair of twenty-dollar bills, and 
to turn over their uniforms and peanut bas- 
kets to the cameraman and take a day off. 

All during that fight the two disguised 
cameramen roamed, free and unsuspected, 
through the audience and around the ring- 
side, selling peanuts. But well down at the 
bottom of their baskets, underneath the 
layers of peanuts, two midget spring- 
operated cameras were steadily whirring. 

Their lenses were trained through small 
holes out in the ends of the peanut baskets. 
And shortly after, when the moving-picture 
monopolist prepared to launch his films as 
the “One and only picture of the fight,” 
he was shocked to find every neighborhood 
playhouse exhibiting bona fide pictures of 
the very same fight—made by the cameras 
hidden in the peanut baskets, 
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SPEAKING OF THE 


WORLD’S MOST 
FAMOUS TRAIN 


You'll appreciate the fame of the “FLYING 
SCOTSMAN” the moment you step aboard 
at King's Cross Station, London, and sink into 
its solid comfort. A superb train of modern 


luxury with its Louis XVI restaurant car, bar- 


ber's shop and its excellent cuisine pre- 
pared in the electric kitchen. There is no 
more fascinating way of seeing this England 
of ours than from the windows of this famous 
train. The East Coast route passes through 
a countryside rich in Cathedrals, Castles, 
Abbeys and old world towns. It follows the 
main direction of the historic Great North 
Road of the Romans and the scenery is 
varied and beautiful—and there is no extra 
charge for travelling on this crack train. 
The “FLYING SCOTSMAN” leaves King’s 
Cross Station, London, and Waverley Station, 
Edinburgh, each weekday at 10.0 a. m. 
maintaining a tradition of 69 years: 393 
miles in 8'4-hours. Write for new booklet 
and let the natural color views convince you. 


COMMUNICATE WITH KETCHAM 
General Agent, 11 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 


LONDON 

AND NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 

OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


Bookings and reservations from 
all tourist agencies that matter. 


— 


5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES \& 
See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and % 
motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, Fes 
sightseeing included. Ask for book of 200 tours. 
0 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by motor, $860. 


TRAVEL GUILD, INC. 
21 Fifth Ave NEW YORK 180 N.Michigan, CHICAGO 


‘Heaven and Hell” 


With a sketch of Swedenbore’s life 
The most interesting of the profound 
writings of SWEDENBORG the re- 
nowned theologian, philoso- 


pher and scientist. 632 page 
book treating of the Life after 5 


Death, sent without further 

cost or obligation on receipt of 

Write forcomplete listof publications 
SWEDEN BORG FOUNDATION 


Room 1244 18 Hast dist St., New York 


Executive Accountants and C. P. A.’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them, Only 9,000 Certified ablic ‘Account: 
ants in the United States. We train you thoroly at home in spare time 
for C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previ 
experience unnecessary. Training under the personal supervision of — 
Willian a aaLeU DCs A ae eds iN: and a large staff of C, P. 
.’8, including members o e Americ: titute of Accoun 
Write for free book, **Accountancy, the Profedsion that Se 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 352-HA, Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 7 
attend to? The 


DO YOU. : 


rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Established 1894, Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Cuticura Soap | 


World-Famous for 
Daily Toilet Use 


Price 25c. S: free. -5 " 
Address: “Cuticura,” Deptt: 2K, Malden, Mass. — 


WANT a new busi- 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you 
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ddie Herr’s Adventures on the 
“Ivory” Trail 


OT a good five-cent cigar. 
Not a good twenty-five-cent table 
hote. 
Neither more business in government 
r less government in business. 
What this country needs is 
uzues,”’ to 


“more bush 
the big-time ball- 
ayers before they hit the major circuits. 
Eddie Herr, the energetic St. Louisan, 
10 looks ’em up for the Yanks, is telling 
uu. 

The veteran baseball man, who has been 
the game for three decades, and a scout 
r two of them, and who relates some of 
s adventures in an interview with Walter 
Monaghan in the magazine section of 
e St. Louis Globe-Democrat, was, we read, 
e discoverer of ‘“‘many who have been 
ining lights of the game, many of, them 
w passed from the majors, many of 
10m are still very much among those 
esent. 

“Such names as Heine Manush, one of 
e greatest batsmen of the American 
ague; George Grantham, now with the 
ncinnati Reds; St. Louis’s Syl Johnson, 
wl Sheely, Vie Sorrell, Johnnie Neun, 
ube Herman, slugging outfielder of the 
ooklyn club; Roy Spencer, Washington 
techer; and among the present Yankees, 
rd, outfielder; Wells, Andrews, and 
own, pitchers; Jorgens, catcher, and 
ltzgaver, crack second sacker. And Carl 
ibbell, star Giant pitcher, is another of 
rr’s finds. 

Nor do these names exhaust the roster. 
‘mong those of other days were Bill 
ak, spitball heaver for the Cardinals 
few years ago; Jack Smith, fleet out- 
der; Rollie Zeider, White Sox third 
ker; Carl Luderus, Cub first baseman; 
cher King Cole, Outfielder Dutch Zwill- 
r, Ollie O’Mara. 

“These are but a few whom he sent on 
“ir careers through the devious routes 
ich only a tireless scout knows,” 


season 


[ ow many thousands of miles he ‘‘has 
veled in search of baseball gems, Herr 
3 no way of caleulating,’”’ Mr. Monaghan 
Is us as he continues: 


Te does know that he has been in every 
tte in the Union, in the majority of 
inties of many, and in every section of 
nada where the great American pastime 
; gained a foothold. 

fe has been up against just about every 
idicap that nature could offer except 
w and ultra-cold, and that only because 
duties require his attention only during 
t season when the winter season has 
minated. Every year he spends pre- 
son weeks looking over college pros- 
ts, visiting as many as fifteen schools 
ore the season opens, and then operates 
ough the Southern League, the Texas 
gue, the Western League, the American 
ociation, and the Western Association, 
| other spots in the territory which 
y occupy. 

nd lest it seem that this is a previously 
pared matter of comfort, of easy jumps 
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HERE'S SLEEP 


INSTANTLY... Without Drugs 


HARD DAY TOMORROW 


wr 


NERV 


. RACKET THOSE CARS MAKE 
& 


cS ARE ALL JUMpy 


NO NEED TO ENDURE NERVE-WRACKING HOURS OF THIS 


New Energy ... New Vitality 
New Stamina Tomorrow 


ING: there’s a way to get to sleep— 
quickly—without drugs. A way that 
will not only bring you refreshing sleep 
tonight—but acts to restore your normal 
tendency to sleep soundly every night. 


It is a delightful food-drink. You take it 
before you go to bed. And fall asleep almost 
as soon as your head touches the pillow. 


It rebuilds your body while you sleep. And 
also greatly increases your ability to recu- 
perate from fatigue. Your ‘‘come back”’ is 
much faster—your nerves steadier by far. 


This discovery is called Ovaltine. Created 
by a unique process, it is different from any 
other food-drink in the world. 


How It Combats 
The 3 Causes of Sleeplessness 


Probably the 8 most common causes of 
sleeplessness are: (1) brain congestion (2) 
digestive unrest and (3) nervous irritability. 
Ovaltine combats them st?multaneously. 


First: Ovaltine,-when taken as a warm drink 
at bedtime, tends to draw excess blood away 
from the head. And combats congestion in 
brain capillaries which often keeps you from 
getting to sleep. 


Thus, mental calm is invited—the mind is 
“conditioned” for sleep. 


Second: Ovaltine corrects digestive unrest. 
And it contains a remarkable food property, 
called diastase, which has the power to di- 
gest the starch content of other foods in the 
stomach. Thus it lifts a great burden from 
your digestive organs. And helps your stom- 
ach “rest.” 


Third: Ovaltine combats nervous irritabil- 


ity by supplying important calcium to the 


system under the most favorable conditions 
to promote calcium metabolism and provide 
proper calcium balance in the blood. Phos- 
phorusis supplied (initsfood form—lecithin), 
a vital element of nerve and brain tissue. A 
cup of Ovaltine, in fact, provides, in easily 
digested and rapidly assimilated form, the 
food elements necessary for rebuilding nerve, 
brain and muscle tissues while you sleep. 


Commence Tonight 


Don’t subject yourself to the strain of an- 
other sleepless night. Get acquainted with 
Ovaltine—see for yourself how quickly you 
fall asleep. 


Also, observe the permanent benefits you 
obtain. 


As you continue to take Ovaltine, note how 
it restores your natural tendency to sleep 
soundly every night. Note, too, how resist- 
ance to fatigue is built up—how much 
fresher you feel—how vigor multiplies day 
by day. 


’*Phone your druggist or grocer for.a tin of 
Ovaltine. You will be delighted with the 
sound refreshing sleep this pure food-drink 
brings you—and the extra energy that be- 
comes yours with each succeeding day. 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men 
and women, are using Ovaltine to restore 
vitality when fatigued. It is also highly 
recommended by physicians for nervous, 
underweight children—for nursing mothers 
and the aged, 


OVALTINE 


She Swiss Food - Drink> 


Manufactured under Hpgnees in U.S.A. 
according to origina formula 


Never before could you buy so much 
for so little. Rates are lower... hotels 
a warm 


more eager to serve you... 
welcome awaits you everywhere. 


CO, On Kee 5 


GROUP TOURS cover every part of 


Europe . . . Tours by Tourist Class | | 
... three to eight weeks . . . congenial 
parties...lowrates. Tours by Cabin 
Steamers... moderate in price. Special 
attractions include theatre, opera, 
famous restaurants, hotels. Tours de- 
luxe, first class by the finest Express 
Liners . best trains, famous 
hotels, many tours by private motor. 
INDIVIDUAL INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
. . . To suit your personal require- 
ments, your budget and your con- 
venience... at any time... with or 
without courier escort. 
PASSENGER AGENTS FOR 
ALL STEAMSHIP LINES 
Use Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques 


Literature and full information at your request 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS -LITS INC. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York and Branches 


and Power Lawnmower & 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for q@ 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. VOY 
1010 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn. & 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR, 


NEW ACCIDENT AND 
SICKNESS INSURANCE FOR 
LESS THAN 3c A DAY 


The Independence Idemnity 
Company, 2355 Wallach Build— 
ing, Newark, New Jersey, 
offers a new insurance pol-— 
icy costing only $l0O a 
year. This policy pays 
$10,000 Principal Sum, and 
$25 Weekly Benefit, for 
stated Accidental Injuries 
and Sickness. There are no 
dues, no assessments, and 
no medical examination is 
required, Men and women 
between ages 16 to 70 are 
eligible. Now is the time 
to protect yourself. Send 
us your name and address 
for free booklet "Cash or 
Sympathy". Write today. 


oT SE LT: Rae Rey alt Goes 


from this city to that, let us emphasize 
the fact that promising young ball players 
have a habit of springing up, most of the 
time, where the going is, to say the least, 
rough. 

They may flourish in a community miles 
from a railroad; they may not even be in 
organized baseball, and be literal sand- 
lotters, playing on a diamond which would 
discourage any one but them. 

Eddie Herr has been through the mill, 
and has sacrificed personal comfort and 
dignity on many oceasions to get a look at 
a youngster who has been touted as a sure 
prospect for the big-time firmament. 


iF or example, there was the hot night 
that Herr arrived in a West Virginia town. 
Hot? It was sizzling. One of those baling 
nights when no one can be comfortable. 
His hotel room proved unbearable—and 
not only because of the heat. So, we read 
on in The Globe-Democrat: 


He arose, and took a chair on the side- 
walk outside. 

Along came the peace officer, who, on 
learning Herr’s business there, was much 
imprest, and when he returned to the 
city jail was accompanied by Herr, who, 
seeing a vacant cot within, stretched him- 
self out and slept till morning. 

That afternoon, a flashy young first 
baseman was on his way to the big show. 
His name was Lu Blue. 

And, believe it or not, there was, a few 
years ago, a classy second baseman whose 
all-around ability as a keystone-guardian 
was that of undoubted class. 

Herr scouted him, but he went to New 
York to become a comedian of the first 
water, and later went to Hollywood, where 
Herr kept a vigilant eye on him, but he 
turned his back on baseball in favor of the 
silver sereen. 

This lad is none other than Joe E. Brown. 

Then there was a midget shortstop, in 
South Carolina, whose name was Tavener, 
and whose work stamped him a natural. 

Herr made the trip, and seemed satisfied 
that, with a little seasoning, he would 
make the grade with great ease. There 
was also a pitcher by the name of Goslin 
on the same team, who was an average 
small-league pitcher. 

Some time later, Herr received a tele- 
gram from the manager of the team, say- 
ing that Goslin had been sent to the out- 
field, where he was going like a prairie fire. 

Herr wired back that he was not inter- 
ested in Goslin, who was at the time un- 
proved, but who is now astar. — 

It is just one of these instances which 
prove that even seasoned scouts may err. 
But it isn’t often. 

Of course, tips on prospects come from 
far and wide, from the village druggist, 
from the sheriff, and from the dyed-in-the- 
wool fan. ; 

A scout must know just whose word to 
believe, and at the same time, pick out 
what appear to be the most likely tips, 
for one never knows when and where a 
pure diamond in the rough may be un- 
covered. 

It may mean riding slow, unpleasant 
trains in the dead of summer; uninviting 
accommodations and, perhaps, long waits 
for the returning train; it might mean a 
trip over the roadless country in some 
sort of vehicle answering the general de- 
scription of an automobile of doubtful 
vintage, but if there is a possibility, the 
scout knows no terrors. 

But it’s all in the game, a very necessary 
part of modern baseball. 
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Yellowstone 


At historic Gardiner 
Arch, begins the in- 
comparable Yellow- 
stone Park vacation 
tour—In Gardiner 
Gateway, out Cody 
Road. oe 


Our free Yellowstone 
album tells the complete 
stoty. Send fort E E:o 
Nelson, 537 Northern — 
Pacific Ry., St. Peul, Minn. 


Write for our Free List of ethi- 
cal schools that correct stammering. 
STAMMERERS’ GUILD 


Suite 621, 260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


HUMOROUS HiITS| 


and How to Hold an Audience, by Grenville Kleiser. Latest and | 
best selections, including old favorites. Gives practical suggestions | 
on delivery, voice training, etc. Cloth, 326 pp, $1.50; postage, lOc, | 


FUNK & WAQNALLS COMPANY, 854-860 Fourth Avenue, NewYork | 


Lowell Thomas 


The Radio Voice of 


The Literary Digest 


War correspondent, cowpuncher, editor, college pro 
fessor, Arctic explorer, discoverer of ‘‘ Lawrence of Aral 
appointed by President Wilson as special representat! 
to Europe during the War; accompanied the Prince 
Wales on his India trip; has made over four thousa’ 
Platform appearances—and is now engaged by the 
“Digest” exclusively to tell you what is happening 
throughout the world. Don’t miss this program! 


Over These Stations of the at 
National Broadcasting Company Me 8S 


Every Night, Except Saturday and Sunday 
(Unless Otherwise Specified) 


PAAR Els 2189F) 11,9°3'2 
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lron Horses for the Cavalry 


HE old gray mare, “‘she ain’t what she 
used to be.” 

Or so, at least, the First Cavalry of the 
United States Army seems to think, altho 
a host of horse-lovers may see red at the 
suggestion. 

This century-old cavalry unit, after gen- 
erations of ‘‘ brilliant service in the saddle,” 
after exploits on the old Western frontier, 
in the valley of the Shenandoah, at the 
ridge of San Juan, and in the swamps of 
Luzon, is putting Dobbin and his fellows 
on a pension and turning them out to 
graze. 

According to a Washington dispatch to 
‘the New York Herald Tribune, the First 
Cavalry is ‘‘closing its corrals at Fort 
D. A. Russell, turning its animals out to 
‘graze, and preparing to write its next 
‘chapter from the turret of an armored 
‘combat car. The War Department re- 
cently ordered the First Cavalry to Camp 
“Knox, Kentucky, to assume the rdle of 
the first mechanized cavalry regiment in 
the American military forces.” 

But this innovation does not mean the 
end of the spectacular rough-rider, Carol 
Newman, Jr., assures us cheerfully in an 
article syndicated by Newspaper Enter- 
prise Association’s Hveryweek Magazine. 
Horses ‘“‘still have their place in military 
tactics. They are able to negotiate country 
‘impassable for practical purposes to any 
type of machine now in use. 

“Thus for some time, at least, there will 
be two types of cavalry: one mechanized 
and one mounted on horses.”’ Reading on: 


The reorganized cavalry regiment will 
have three lines of attack: armored cars, 
combat-cars, and personnel-carriers. These 
types of machines have all been developed 
since the World War. In fact, most 1918 
equipment is now obsolete. 

The armored ear, first in line of battle, is 
9,000 pounds of steel, which moves sixty 
miles per hour. It is equipped with radio, 
and .30--and. .50-caliber machine-guns. 
Four men ride inside, safe from rifle or 
smaller machine-gun bullets at any range. 

Corresponding to the tanks of the in- 
fantry are the heavier and more vicious 
combat-cars. These machines possess an 
unusual: feature. On roads they run on 
wheels, making forty miles an hour. When 
the time comes to go afield, tracks are sub- 
stituted for the wheels, enabling the 
vehicles to negotiate rough terrain at a 
speed of twenty miles per hour. 

This convertible type of machine is 
known as the Christie tank, of which the 
Government now possesses seven. The 
combat-cars carry the same guns and pro- 
tective steel-work as the armored cars. 

The third squadron in the cavalry regi- 
ment will be made up of carriers for the 
fighting-men themselves. Six-wheeled ve- 
hicles, weighing 3,500 pounds, and without 
armor or attached armament, will transport 
men wielding machine-guns. 

To do special scouting work, the Army 
is contemplating the use of light four- 
wheeled vehicles without body or top. The 
men to ride in them will be armed with 


machine-guns. 


~~ Accessory vehicles, such as repair-cars , 


and ammunition-carriers, will be attached 


to the mechanized cavalry regiment. For 
the present, artillery units will also be made 
a part of the unit. 

All these types of vehicles have been 
developed. It is now a matter of producing 
them in suficient quantities. 

Newest among the tanks designed for 
service with the infantry is the seven-and- 
one-half-ton model developed by the Ord- 
nance Department. It is really no more 
than a light chassis, but the beauty of it is 
that upon this chassis may be mounted 
almost any necessary device: 75-mm. or 
other light gun, cargo- or personnel-carrier, 
telephone and radio apparatus, repair or 
engineering equipment, ammunition or 
chemical outfits. Its speed is twenty miles 
per hour. 


ik new tank, this account continues, 
triples the speed of the Army’s old six-ton 
model. And durable? Why, one of them 
‘“‘has run more than 2,000 miles across 
varying terrain without overhauling.” Still 
another of these steeds ‘‘made the fastest 
tank trip recorded in the U. S. Army— 
from Fort Meade, Marfland, to Gettys- 
burg, Pennsylvania, seventy-two miles, in 
one day, without a breakdown.’ And, 
continuing this narrative: 


The new tank earries two men and a 
gun firing a one-pound projectile, while the 
old tank was equipped with only a 37-mm. 
gun or .30-caliber machine-gun. Thirty- 
caliber machine-gun bullets roll off the new 
tank like so many pebbles. And it moves 
through a gully or up a bank at ten to 
twenty miles per hour. 

Where the really heavy fighting is to be 
done, the new fifteen-ton tank will be in the 
thick of it. Four men are accommodated, 
and the gunner, by working a little trigger, 
ean turn loose steel avengers weighing 
three pounds, as well as lead hail from the 
.50-ealiber machine-gun. 

The big tank, which charges along at 
twenty miles per hour, is a brute for 
punishment. Its armor weighs five tons, 
and stops machine-gun bullets of any size. 


His Majesty’s Racket 


Achmed Abdullah told of his grand- 
father, the emir or something of Afghanis- 
tan, who at Carlsbad took from a pocket- 
ful a cross of the second-class of the Order 
of Beeveedees of Afghanistan, set with 
Woolworth jewels, and decorated a Roths- 
child. 

He knew that the rich man would have 
the decoration reset with splendid diamonds 
and emeralds, so on another visit to Carls- 
bad he found the Rothschild wearing the 
decoration with the new jewels in it. 

“Ah,” he said, laying his hands on the 
decoration and unfastening it, ‘‘I decorated 
you with the Cross of Beeveedees, second- 
class. I did you too small honor. I elevate 
you to the first-class.” 

Whereupon he pocketed the valuable 
trinket and pinned another badge with very 
cheap stones on the Rothschild lapel. 

He always paid in this fashion for his 
cures at Carlsbad, of which it was neces- 
sary for him to take many.—New York Sun. 
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Y YEAR 
for VACATIONISTS 


In step with the times, rail fares 
will be reduced and all-expense 
tours also available at amaz- 
ingly low prices. Union Pacific 
offers vacations to suit all tastes 
and incomes, serving as we do, 
15 National Parks and more of 
the West than any other rail- 
road, including 


OPPORTUNITY 
< 4 ; 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Visit the Olympic Games in 
Los Angeles. Go Union Pacific 
and see all the West. For full 
information, mail this coupon 
today. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 


J. P. Cummins, Gen’l Pass’r Agent i 
Room 222, Union Pacific System i 
Omaha, Nebr, ; 
Please send me information and 1 
booklets about2- sesessesoneaawent ' 
poe aee i 

Name. o.oo 20 coe encase eee eee : 
Stréeti ou ee ecaceassetacancse tee : 
City. Sect S322 soot cae eee eee I 
State o.oo nnn one ees : 
I am interested in all-expense tours O ! 
Grade in School (if student)--------- 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


The & 


FLORSHEIM 


Pintle) eh hss 


PEERS 


Shoe e e e e Anew low price for the same high 


quality that has established The Florsheim Shoe as Amer- 


ica’s finest shoe value— Nothing changed but the price. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS, 


Three Standard Reference Books for Language Students, 
Teachers, Writers, Clergymen, Lawyers, Editors 


CASSELL’S 


FRENCH 


DICTIONARY 
French-English and English-French 


Revised and Enlarged by James 
Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Officer 
D' Academie; aided by de V. Payen- 
Payne, Assistant Examiner in French 
in University of London. 

In addition to the French-English 
Vocabulary Division (582 pages) 
and the English-French Division 
(606 pages) in the two languages, this 
dictionary also contains: 

Vocabularies of Proper Names of 
Persons and Places; vocabularies of 
Geographical Names; tables of 
Coins, Weights, and Measures; 
Chapter on French Pronunciations; 
list of French Nouns of Double 
Gender; table of Irregular and 
Defective Verbs. 

“The best French and English 
Dictionary of an ordinary size in 
existence.’"—Critical Review, Paris. 


Crown 8vo. 1230 pages 
Prices: Cloth, $2.50; indexed, $3.25; 
Bible paper edition, bound in full 
flexible morocco leather, indexed, $8. 

Postage 18c extra. 


LATIN 


DICTIONARY 
Latin-English and English-Latin 


241st Thousand. Revised by 
J. R. V. Marchant, M.A., Formerly 
Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford, 
and Joseph F. Charles, B.A., Late 
Assistant Master at the City of 
London School. 

A dictionary of classical Latin 
rewritten chiefly to increase the 
number of quotations that illustrate 
construction and usage. 

In addition to the Latin-English 
vocabulary division of 628 pages and 
the English-Latin division of 292 
pages, with their spelling and defi- 
nitions, this dictionary also contains: 

A list of Latin Abbreviations; 
Abbreviations of Names of Latin 
Authors mentioned; Table of the 
Roman Calendar; Geographical 
Glossary of the English Names of 
Important Places; Glossary of a 
Few Common English Names. 


Crown 8vo. 928 pages 
Prices; Cloth, $2.50; indexed, $3.25; 
Bible paper edition, in full 
flerible morocco leather, indexed, $6. 

Postage 18¢ extra. 


GERMAN 


DICTIONARY 


German-English and English-German 


140th Thousand. Revised and 
considerably enlarged by Karl 
Bruel, M.A., Litt.D., Ph.D., Cam- 
bridge University Reader in Ger- 
manic. 


In addition to the German- 
English Vocabulary Division (769 
pages) and the English-German 
Division (514 pages) in the two 
languages, this dictionary also 
contains: 


List of Geographical and Proper 
Names, in German-English and 
English-German; Index of the Most 
Common German Abbreviations, 
with Definitions in English; list of 
German Irregular Verbs. 


“A most trustworthy and recom- 
mendable book of reference.”— 
Prof. G. Binz,\ University of Basel. 


Crown 8vo. 1360 pages 


Prices: Cloth, $2.50; indexed, $3.25; 

Bible paper edition, in full 

flexible morocco leather, indexed, $6. 
Postage 18¢ extra. 


Special Bible paper edition of either dictionary, exquisitely bound in 
full crushed levant, gilt edges, hand tooled, raised bands, bored $12. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Ping-Pong “Menace” _ | 


‘ 


o IS better to have pinged and lost 

than never to have ponged at all,” 
advises a very young man ‘‘with a sort of 
Jimmy Durante, Jr., size nose,” as he ~ 
“‘“eomes bounding on to the floor with his — 
sleeves rolled up to the elbows and his — 
dark hair severely flattened out under ~ 
generous spreads of slickum.”’ 

In other words, meet Mr. Marcus 
Shussheim, ping-pong champion, all ready © 
for a rousing ‘‘go”’ at his favorite sport. 

Joe Williams introduces us to him in 
one of his humorous sports reviews in 
Judge. » 

Don’t sneer at ping-pong as a sissy 
eame, and its players as sissies, is the sub- 
stance of Mr. Williams’s advice to us. 

There is a recorded  sales-list of 
1,000,000 ping-pong tables in this country. 
There must be ‘‘all of 2,000,000 players, 
cluttering up living-rooms, speak-easies, 
and hotel ballrooms.’”’ There is a central 
governing body, a set of official rules, and 
standard implements of play. } 

The renaissance of ping-pong, continues ; 
Mr. Williams, has converted it ‘“‘into a he- — 
man’s sport, teeming with virility, robust- — 
ness, and primitive appeal.” Parentheti- 
cally, you may recall how rough croquet 
became when it enjoyed a revival, still 
going on in some sections, a few years ago. 

Here Mr. Williams presents further 
evidence of ping-pong’s triumphant strug- 
gle for existence: 


ay te <i ae on ty ee me a eet me SS Bom, 


In most of the colleges the game is 
played with great earnestness, and at 
Harvard, where the noble footballers 
down large scuttles of tea between the 
halves, there is talk of elevating ping- 
pong to the status of a major sport and all 
that goes with it, including a training 
table, coaching staff, and cheer leaders. 

A few weeks ago the pick of New York’s 
finest went west to battle the pick of 
Chieago’s finest in the first intercity 
match on record, and while business in 
the Loop district did not exactly come to 
a standstill, nor the newspapers issue 
extras on the result, it nevertheless was an 
epochal, not to say red-letter, day in sports. 

The annual national championship (it 
attracted 369 competitors from fourteen 
different cities a year ago) is quite a show. 
The young men bat the little white cellu- 
loid balls around with much enterprise 
and intensity, and at frequent intervals 
the gallery boils over with ear-piercing 
shouts and booming salutes. - 


W noopma things up at a ping-pong 
tournament strikes this sports-writer as 
something like ‘“‘tendering a thunderous 
ovation to a lady tight-rope walker in a 
flea circus.” But the writer in Judge does 
not permit his personal feeling to blind 
his eyes to the brilliant future of ping- 
pong. For he recalls: 


Didn’t they laugh at Fulton, sneer at 
Marconi, ridicule the Wright brothers, 
and ‘“‘yoo-hoo” at the first intrepid citizen 
that walked down Main Street with a golf- 
bag tossed over his shoulder? ; 

The tournament has all the trappin 
and settings of an authentic championsh: 
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including high chairs in which glum-faced 
referees sit and record the scores, and a 
press box where bright young men smoke 
vile cigarets and hammer away at clattery 
typewriters. 

Most of the gallant gladiators wear 
rubber-sole shoes, some of them appear 
in flannels or knickers, a few of the more 
fastidious carry three or four bats into the 
arena, and all of them are extremely 
courteous and sporting, never failing 
vigorously to pump the hand of the winner 
in the very best Germantown manner. 


Unrernsrine facts about this emerging 
pastime include the news that the game is 
more generally played in continental 
Kurope than in this country, and that the 
best players dwell on the far side of the 
Atlantic. Furthermore: 


Hungary is a hotbed of ping-pong, and 
most of the innovations, including the 
new rubber surface bat with its increased 
diameter, come from there. Mr. Bill 
Tilden, himself a ping-pongist of no little 
skill, tells me the best player in the world 
is Fred Perry, the English tennis star. 

In describing Perry’s game, Mr. Tilden 
uses such restrained, unemotional words 
as “‘magnificent,” ‘‘astounding,”’ ‘‘in- 
eredible” and ‘‘marvelous.’”’ From which 
you gather a vague sort of notion that 
Perry must be pretty fair, all things con- 
sidered. 

Incidentally ping-pong goes back to the 
early days of the present century, and is 
the outgrowth or by-product of a casual 
form of indoor tennis, as would seem 
obvious at a glance. 

It acquired its immature title from the 
sound made by drumlike rackets striking 
the celluloid ball. 

Unfortunately, the identity of the genius 
of nomenclature who mated the festive 
ping with the dolorous pong and produced 
what he did, with no recorded apologies 
to a helpless public, is not revealed in any 
of the histories of the game. 


The next step in ‘‘the competitive de- 
velopment of ping-pong will probably be 
a tournament along Davis Cup lines,’’ Mr. 
Williams predicts as he concludes. 


Beating the Depression 
The Happy Family 


The wolf that prowled about my door 
Does not patrol there any more. 
Last night I called him from the street 
And opened up my balance sheet. 
And soon I saw a tear-drop start, 
For I had touched the beastie’s heart. 
And since that day his every deed 
Has proven him a friend in need. 
Each morning while I rake the coals 
He brings us neighbors’ milk and rolls. 
He filches things from tradesmen’s stores, 
He slinks through open kitchen doors 
To come back home with cakes and cheese 
As well as meats and groceries. 
‘Oh, may our life be ever thus 
With Mister Wolf as one of us! 
When skies were dark and winds were raw, 
He offered us a helping paw. 
And that is why we’re getting by— 
The wife, the wolf, the kids and I!—Arihur 
Lippmann in Judge. : 
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‘Here’s How I 
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EAT NAILS 
NOW— 


NOTHING 
DISAGREES 
WITH ME! 


Eat Everything I Like 
Without Acid Indigestion!” 


HERE'S my secret and I want the 

world to know it! Once indigestion 
used to ruin every meal for me. The very 
foods I really liked best always brought on 
a burning sourness and a nauseating, gassy 
fullness. Hasty lunches invariably upset 
my stomach. Why, it got so I couldn’t 
accept dinner invitations because I had 
to pick and choose everything I ate. 

But things are different now—since 
I’ve learned how to avoid 
distressing after-effects. To- 
day I eat everything that’s 
good to eat—nothing dis- 
agrees with me. Even hur- 
ried lunches don’t bother 
me now. And you don’t 
catch me turning down any 
more dinners, either! Here’s 


TUMS ARE ANTACID . 


GET 2 ROLES R= 


Thousands of people 
are buying TUMS ¥¢ 
in the convenient $v ‘d 
$1.00 box contain- & 

ing 12 rolls—thus Whdet 
getting 2 rolls free, 


- - NOT A LAXATIVE. 
safe, dependable Vegetable corrective NR (NATURE’S REMEDY). Only 25c. 


my secret: I simply munch three or four 
TUMS after meals, that’s all. These de- 
lightful candy-like antacid mints do the 
rest. And I enjoy smoking a lot more, 
too, thanks to TUMS. 

Almost everybody (about 7 out of 10 
Americans) frequently suffers from indi- 
gestion, heartburn, sour stomach, acidity 
and gas. Hasty meals, wrong food com- 
binations, nervous strain, excessive smok- 
ing, etc., are common causes. 
Forquick, pleasantreliefsim- 
ply eat three or four TUMS 
after meals—often one is 
enough. You'll like TUMS 
—they are so agreeable, safe 
and handy tocarry in pocket 
or purse. Get a roll today at 
any drug store—only 10c. 


For a laxative, use the 


“EAT LIKE CANDY 


ONLY 10¢ 


P.S. sweater the Stomach and You Sweeten the Breath 


INVESTMENTS 


MISTER, GIMME A DIME 
| WANTA GO TO EUROPE. 


$ 


| COULDN'T PAY ALL MY INSTALLMENTS, 
SO THEY SENT ME BACK TO WHERE 
| LEET OFF PAYING! 


AND FINANC 


EVERY TIME TH’ INSTALLMENT 
MAN CALLS | GET 


"Round the World in 80 Payments * 


To Europe on the Instalment Plan 


c¢ LL ASHORE THAT’S GOIN’ ASHORE!” 
We’ve paid our first instalment of 25 per cent. and 
we're off to Europe, with a whole year to pay the 
rest of the passage money. 

And so instalment-selling goes to sea, while every newspaper 
quipster in the country makes merry with the idea. But 
seriously speaking, newspapers agree that the Cunard Line has 
started something—at least it’s the first large steamship com- 
pany to make such a move—when it offers such an “‘intangible”’ 
commodity as an ocean trip-on the instalment plan. 

The company’s announcement hails the scheme as ‘“‘the 
panacea for the ills from which the shipping industry has been 
suffering for the last two years.’”’ The Cunard Line cooperates 
with the Morris Plan Company, which will carry the unpaid 
balances with an interest charge of 6 per cent. per annum. 
Payments may run over a period as long as twelve months. 
The basis for credit is ‘‘character and earning power.’ In most 
cases no indorsers will be required. 

Press humorists have their fun with the general idea of instal- 
ment-plan travel, evidently without studying the details of the 
Cunard plan. 

On a long cruise, on this plan, the purser might have to put 
you off anywhere, ‘‘with a small cash bonus for a life-belt,”’ 
observes F. P. Adams, in his New York Herald Tribune column. 
The Hartford Courant remarks that the steamship companies 
will manage to work out some way to handle repossessions, 
“to collect the goods, even if the money is not forthcoming ’’— 

It will be hard to see the memory of the Colosseum by moon- 
light taken away, or of Fujiyama at dawn, but a good many 
travelers will readily give up all claims to what remains in their 
minds of the first day at sea on the stormy North Atlantie and 


of the half-hour spent in the meat market at Algiers one bright 
May morning. 


Deas are some serious doubts whether it will be possible to 
collect the later payments, especially, observes the Chicago 
Evening Post, when we recall that ‘‘the summer tourist is rare 
who can avoid semi-bankruptcy as a time for the return voyage 
approaches.”’ The New York Journal of Commerce argues that 
anybody who is a good instalment risk is always in a position 
to get the money needed for any trip he can afford, and this paper 
thinks it unlikely ‘that sales of ocean voyages by instalment 
will add greatly to the total number of ocean-going travelers.” 

Yet the new plan ‘‘may do much to stimulate the greatly 
deprest passenger business,” concludes the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. The Record in the same city is even more emphatic: 

“No shrewder step could have been taken to restore the badly 
shaken ocean-travel business, and to increase, at one stroke, the 
public it can serve. 

“Modern finance methods and business foresight join to make 
travel possible for the masses. All will wish the new venture 


success.” 
A4 


—Johnstone in the New York ‘‘World-Telegram.” 


The Automobile Triangle 


T’S A TRIANGLE because three angles make a triangle. 

And just three angles stand out in all the discussion of 

the future of the automobile business brought out by the 
recent Ford announcement. 

These are the three angles, declares the New York Journal of 
Commerce: ‘‘The size of the deferred demand for automobiles 
in the United States; the effect of reduced purchasing power on 
automobile sales, and the economic utility of the motor-car.” 

And The Journal of Commerce has its own say on each of 
these three points in turn: 


9 
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Demand for American automobiles may be divided between 
domestic replacements, sales to new domestie buyers, and exports 
to foreign countries. In recent years replacements have fur- 
nished much the largest share of the demand, and this is prac- 
tically certain to be the case in the future, as there is considerable — 
evidence of an approaching saturation-point in the domesti 
market. As the average life of a car is usually from six to seven 
years, the replacement demand may be estimated with a fair 
degree of accuracy from the volume of domestic sales seven years 
ago. On this basis, it would appear that the normal replace- 
ment demand for automobiles should have been 3,400,000 in — 
1931, and should be about 3,900,000 in 1932. As actual domestic 
sales in 1931 were only about 2,000,000 cars, there would seem 
to be an accumulated demand for at least 5,000,000 cars. New 
demand is very limited at the present time, and exports have 
been reduced by high tariffs of foreign countries, the develop: 
ment of branch factories abroad, and adverse economic condi- 
tions to about 100,000 ears a year. 

Accumulated demand is, of course, of little value unless 
purchasing power is available with which to transform this 
demand into sales. It is impossible to deny that the purchasing 
power of the American public has been greatly reduced by wide 
spread unemployment, reduced wages, sharp reductions in divi 
dend payments, defaults of bond interest, and numerous bank 
failures. However, these factors are partly balanced by lower 
prices of ears, reduced cost of living, and the fact that most new 
cars are bought on an instalment plan, with the allowance for a 
turn-in providing most of the down payment. Furthermore, the 
belief is prevalent among many automobile users that after a 
car reaches a certain age (variously estimated at from two to 
four years) it is cheaper to replace it than to meet the con- 
tinually increasing drain of expenditures for repairs. Consider- 
ing all these factors, it is probable that much more than half of 
the deferred demand for automobiles would be converted into 
actual sales, this year, if the fear of additional unfavora 
economic developments could be removed. 

Many critics of the automobile maintain that its almost uni- 
versal use in America is an example of unjustifiable national 
extravagance and that, consequently, sales should be materi 
smaller in the future. Such a view-point ignores the fact that: 
present economic difficulties include the existence of a le 
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workers. 

Furthermore automobiles are not merely luxuries 
very large proportion of the cars registered are used ei 
transportation for farmers and_ their produce, as me 
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delivery in wholesale and retail trade, or as 
means of carrying individuals to and from 
their work. Most of the remaining cars are 
very important instrumentalities in furnish- 
ing out-of-door recreation to their owners 
in the warmer half of the year, and are ex- 
tensively used in the vacation period. 


When Buying for Appreciation 


UYING for income is one thing, and 
buying for appreciation—simply in 
order to make money when the purchased 
stock goes up—is quite a different thing. 
Without recommending the policy or 
trying to boost any particular group of 
stocks, Mr. George T. Hughes of the Con- 


solidated Press points out two rules to be . 


observed when buying stocks for apprecia- 
tion. The first is that ‘those issues selling 
lowest in dollars per share enjoy the largest 
percentage advance when the general list 
recovers.” The second is that ‘‘stocks 
representing organizations catering to so- 
ealled luxury demand are better purchases 
than those dealing in necessities.’ Mr. 
Hughes warns us that all he says, of course, 
is predicated on business and stock-market 
recovery. He thinks that his first rule is 
easy enough to understand: 


Tt takes less capital to buy the low-priced 
stocks, and they come back for the largest 
gain. Incidentally, it is the non-dividend 
payers that make the best showing when 
the market finally and permanently turns. 
Again this is a maxim to be acted upon 
only after it appears reasonably sure that 
industry is on the mend. 


Not so self-evident, we are told, is the 
second principle: 


It would seem the safest course to make 
commitments only in shares of corpora- 
tions which deal in essentials. It is the 
safest course, but the safest course is not 
the most profitable when deflation has 
reached its limit. 

Simply for illustration, salt is a necessity, 
but people use about as much salt in poor 
times as in good. It might be safer to buy 
a salt stock, because one feels sure that 
demand will continue. Jewelry is not a 
necessity, but if there were a stock that was 
the admitted leader in that business it is a 
fair assumption that such a stock, still 
assuming the worst of the depression has 
been seen, would register a greater per- 
centage rise than the one typical of such 
a commodity as salt. 


Depression Mothering Invention 


AYBE invention has a new mother. 

We all know about necessity’s oft- 

proclaimed parental claim. But, we read 
‘in The Wall Street Journal— 


Depression also may lay claim to being 
the parent of invention, for during the past 
six months the number of inventions pat- 
ented or awaiting patent papers is greater 
than in any similar period on record in this 
country. : 

It seems that unemployed men are using 
their enforced leisure to perfect mechanical 
devices of all sorts. : 
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Can you pick > 


Suppose you believe we are near 


the bottom of the depression... INDUSTRIALS 


Allied Chemical 

; American Can 

Suppose you believe the surest Scie ition ane 

way to rebuild your estate and American Smelting 
t i rn 6 6 American Tobacco 

restore past losses is to invest in Boiden 

a diversified group of sound BAY AOS 


Eastman Kodak 
common stocks... General Electric 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 
Otis Elevator 
Procter & Gamble 
Union Carbide 
United States Steel 
Westinghouse 
Woolworth 


UTILITIES 
Can you pick a better list than era ee 
this P Columbia Gas & Elect. 
Consolidated Gas of N.Y. 
Electric Bond and Share 
North American 
United Gas Improvement 


RAILS 


Atchison Top. & Santa Fe 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Union Pacific 


OILS 


Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
Texas Corporation 


Suppose you undertake to select 
the specific stocks which you be- 
lieve have the best chance for 
maximum recovery... 


The portfolio of Corporate Trust 
Shares is comprised of stocks of 
the 30 companies listed, in equal 
share amounts. Issued under per- 
manent and experienced spon- 
sorship, Corporate Trust Shares 
are in true trust form—conve- 
nient and secure. They provide 
a satisfactory current return and 
what we believe to be a better- 
than-average opportunity for ap- 
preciation as American business 
moves forward. 
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YOUR INVESTMENT HOUSE 
OR BANK WILL FURNISH 
FULL INFORMATION 


This is a fixed investment trust sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 WALL STREET ea NEW YORK CITY 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


ORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 


Accumulative Series * 


* Algo available in distributive type known as Series AA. 


Holders of OLD SERIES Corporate Trust Shares 


may, if they desire, exchange for either of the new series—on a 
preferential basis. Get details from any authorized distributor. 


8 For incomparable garter” 
3 comfort—get a pair of 
these new, smart 
.W.T.S. Paris. Woven- 
’ To-Shape. Fit the leg 

oe perfectly. S-t-r-e-t-c-h 
W. LT. S. as much as you please. 
Its curve remains. Other so-called 
“curved” garters lose their curve 
when stretched even slightly. 
Get the genuine Paris for utmost 
style, comfort and value. 


Important Paris features: The patented 
Paris Rubber Cushion Clasp—holds 
hose between “rubber and rubber” 
—prevents rips or runs. Steinweave 
Elastics used exclusively—treated 
with the special ANTI-OXIDANT 
Process insuring long life. 


50c and $1 


Wie: = 


Woven To SHAPE 


PARIS 


GARTERS 
NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 


By the makers of Paris Suspenders and Belts 


A. STEIN & COMPANY - CHICAGO «= NEW YORK 


NEW PERSONAL STATIONERY 
Why use costly social stationery for personal 
business? Get these personal letterheads 
neatly printed with your name and address. 
age handy eee rege Send $1 bill for 5 
large pads, y back guarantee. 

PERSONAL STATIONERS, "50d Zuelke Bldg.. Appleton, Wis. 


. ONLY FINEST 
IMPORTED GRAPHITE 


ALWAYS 


' pF a? IN THE 
6, ye RED TOP Box 
a 


GENUINE 


EVERSHARP 


LEADS for pores 
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(Continued from page 22) 
rich.’ And, notes The Herald, with some 
show of pride in its native State: 


The clergy of the Massachusetts diocese 
did not hesitate. 

On the day appointed for his word to 
the National Council, Bishop Sherrill laid 
on the altar of fellowship sacrifices from 
every one of his clergy. The ‘‘koinonia”’— 
the fellowship—the Greek word for which 
connotes much more than our own, was 
proved to be a real and vital thing. 

So the whole of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, seattered throughout the world 
and facing a failure in its budget, has been 
told by the clergy of this diocese the old 
story, ‘‘Massachusetts—there she stands.” 

The reality of this fellowship is the hope 
of the Church. This action of the Massa- 
chusetts clergy will do more for solidifying 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, and for the missionary en- 
deavor, than anything else could have 
done. 

The great body of the Chureh will dis- 
cover that it has resources which the hero- 
ism of the clergy—and only that—can tap. 


Philadelphia’s Brave Unknown 


cc 


HE unknown citizen!”’ 

He is a vaguer shape than The 
Jnknown Soldier, and none stood or raised 
a hand when the name was called. 

But every one understood when it was 
announced that the annual Bok award of 
$10,000 to the Philadelphian who has 
rendered the most outstanding service to 
the City of Brotherly Love goes this year 

o ‘The Unknown Citizen.’”’ He is million- 
aire, bootblack, social worker, charwoman 
He is tens of thousands of 
men and women who have given of their 
means to help those who had nothing, 
and of those who had earried on with the 
little they had. 

It was W. Curtis Bok, son of the founder 
of the Philadelphia Award, who suggested 
the amiable fiction whereby it could be 
given to the Unemployment Relief Fund 
in the name of all those who had made it 
possible, and of those who have shown 
fortitude in the face of necessity. 

The suggestion met with instant acclaim 
by the Philadelphia newspapers. It follows 
the idea of The Unknown Soldier as typify- 
ing all those who died for their country. 
This, too, was sacrifice, tho sacrifice of an- 
other sort. 

“No better use could be made of this an- 
nual allotment from the endowment,” says 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin: 


rolled into one. 


The Citizen of Philadelphia who gave 
tens of thousands; the Citizen of Phila- 
delphia who gave tens of cents; the Citizen 
of Philadelphia who could give nothing, but 
who carried on, courageously and without 
muttering of discontent, are alike in type, 
in worthy service, and each i is honored and 
recognized by this award. 


‘** Peace hath her heroes no less renowned 
than war,’ The Inquirer reminds us, ‘‘and 
during the depressi 
have faced hardsh 
severe and trying 
any battle-field.”’ 


1 thousands 
ave been as 
erienced on 
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They have done so with a fortitude and 
resolution beyond all praise. Great num- 
bers have been going through an ordeal that 


. is quite as deadly as those who were called 


upon to confront the fire of the cannon. 

Many proud souls who are too sensitive 
to let their wants be known to committees 
have suffered in silence, contriving by one 
means or another to exist and yet keep their 
heads unbowed. 

It was a fine thought to pay this tribute 
to their manhood, and it should make the 
Philadelphia Award for 1931 stand out as 
one of the most memorable in the series. 


The most beautiful part of the award, in 
the opinion of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
is that ‘“‘its sentiment applies to every com- 
munity of the country. Some may be 
meeting the problems better than others; 
some may have superior individual leader- 
ship—but in all the great majority are 
meeting the conditions bravely and capa- 
bly. Their symbol deserves honor.” 


Russia ‘““Americanizing” Divorce 


OMETHING like a flourish of trum- 

pets attended the recent announce- 
ment at Moscow that Soviet divorce pro-— 
cedure is to be Americanized. 

In practise, says the Berlin Vorwaerts, 
it all means that under the Bolshevik 
Government a woman shall not be divorced 
in less than six months. 

There were too many cases where a wo-— 
man was divorced four times in one month. 

The reforms, we read, follow the Amer- 
ican tendency at Reno and other centers: ; 

¥ 


It is a striking fact that the women usu- — 
ally apply for the divorce in Soviet Russia. : 
They ask for the stamping of their papers 
with the word: Divorced. 

oe Why? ? 

The police official snaps the word ecurtly. — 

Usually the answer is the same: ‘“My — 
husband drinks.” It is a most frequent — 
eause for divorce. Frequently the man or 
the woman. will-admit that some other per- 
son has proved more attractive. 

Many women ask for a divorce because 
they suspect their husbands of not being 
100 per cent. Bolshevik. 

Divorce is then granted in half a minute, 
and a warning is sent to the political police. 

Men will come in and ask for a divorce 
because their wives can not (00k F 
spoil the food. 

“Comrade,” asks the police official, 
“can’t you get something to eat in the 
canteen? You have nothing else against 
your wife?”’ : 

‘““No—my wife is otherwise all right. 
But I must eat at home, and I suffer from 
indigestion.” 

Divoree! 

It makes no difference that as a result of 
the housing shortage the divorced must go 
on living together. There is no such thing 
as postponement of divorce. It must be 
granted, and this in three minutes. 


An eminent Bolshevik functionary re 
cently declared that the divorce system of 
the Soviets was borrowed from that of the 
United States. p 

“We follow,” he said, “the practise of 
the American courts in divorce cases even 
if we lose less time. For the woman 
the State are always right.” —— 
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WHAT A YEAR! 
WHAT A CHANCE! 


For many months The Digest has 
been planning how best to reflect 


and report the people’s answers to 
the burning questions of 1932. 

Truly a year of drama, a year of 
action! What about prohibition— 
candidates for President—the elec- 
tion — debt reduction — disarma- 
ment — economic relief? What do 
we want? What will we get? 

The voice of The Digest will tell 
the will of the nation. “Sounding- 
board of American Opinion” is no 
empty title. Our 20,000,000-vote 
poll on prohibition is now in prog- 
ress. A presidential poll will fol- 
low. . . . And as in the past, the 
findings of The Digest on every 
matter of major concern will have 
the earnest attention of the civi- 
lized world. 

Times of tension always increase 
the interest and value of The Digest. 


And The Digest uses every practical 


means to extend its influence—by 
daily news broadcasts, by regular 
notices in newspapers and maga- 


zines, by cards in street cars and 


THE 


SOUNDING-+-+BOARD 


airplanes, by millions of mailings 
to telephone homes, and through 
its own powerful pages. 

Digest advertisers, every one, 
share the results of this increasing 
energy. And at lower space rates 
than before. In 1932, you buy more 
readers and closer reading, at costs 
reduced a flat 25%! 

Notice that’these 1932 rates give 
The Digest a new standing as a mass 
medium, without changing its posi- 
tion as the leading class publica- 
tion. At a price of less than $2 per 
page per thousand—regardless of 
the 1932 drama—The Digest must 
fairly be considered for every ad- 
vertising schedule, on soap and 
coffee as well as on ocean travel, on 
cigars and pencils as well as on fine 
motor cars—on virtually anything. 

Always a home and family maga- 
zine, The Digest has as many wo- 
men readers as it has men readers. 
Four great mailings to our subscrib- 


ers have given us a poll of readers 
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AMERICAN 


OF 


that is as accurate as human infor- 
mation can be. The Digest averages 
3.4 readers per copy and as many 
women as men. 

e ® ® 
Why wait? Every week that slips 
by writes off another lost opportu- 


nity. In high times and hard times, 


a 
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The Digest goes to the largest maga- 
zine group of able and active spend- 
ers, to families that are always 
ready to buy—and always able to 
pay. They are waiting now for your 
big news for 32. Send it by special 
messenger! 
Quantity —1,400,000 average guar- 
anteed, “or rebate.” 
Quality —self-selected by active in- 
terest in realities. 
Economy—25% _ lower now, less 
than $2 per page per thousand. 
For most advertisers, here is the 
first buy in the magazine field. Get 
all the facts—and buy now! 
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Change of Bosses.—‘'A war never 
effaces taxes,’ said Hi Ho, the sage of 
Chinatown. “It only decides who shall 


eather them.”—Wash ngton Star. 


Hard-Boiled Breed.—‘‘ Diner—“ Here, 
waitress, take this chicken away: its as 
tough as a paving-stone.’ 


“Warrress—‘Maybe it’s a Plymouth 


Rock, sir.”—Western Farm Life. 
Their Job. Are you goimge to take 


this lying down?’’ boomed the candidate. 

“Of course not,’ said a voice from the 
rear of the hall, ‘‘the shorthand reporters 
are doing that.’’-—Christian Evangelist. 


“Mark the Perfect 
Man.’’? — Do.iy — “But 
you wouldn’t marry a 
man just because he is a 
good dancer?” 

Potiuy—‘‘Oh, no, 
is clever at bridge, too. 
—Chicago News. 


Jack 
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Hope-Chest Monniker. 
— Visiror — ‘‘ What was 
your mummie’s name be- 
fore she was married?” 

Youna Innocence—‘‘I 
think it must have been 
‘Savoy.’ That’s the name 
on our towels.”’—A umorist 
(London). 


More Gown, Less She. 
—‘Do you think I look 
all right in my new gown, 
dear?” she asked. 

“Hm! Yes,” replied her 
husband, ‘‘but I would 
suggest that if possible 
you get in a little fur- 
ther.” — Boston Transcript. 


Absent Treatment Preferred—Boxine 
Instructor (after first lesson) —‘‘ Now, 
have you any questions to ask?” 

BurGinner (dazed)—‘‘ Yes; how much is 
your correspondence course?’”’— Wall Street 
Journal. 


He Learned about Women from Her. — 
This weeping willow sheds its tears 
For Rufus Rastus Rand. 
He didn’t think she’d leave the road 
’Thout sticking out her hand. 
—Buffalo News. 


. 


One for a Chaser.—‘‘John,” said Mrs. 
Dumbbell, ‘‘what do they mean by a poli- 
tician carrying water on both shoulders?” 

“Right now it means he is trying to 
earry plain water on one and firewater on 
the other,’”? he replied.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


Pipe the Radiator Cap.—aA little city 
boy was visiting his country cousin. 
“What do you know about cows?” 
quizzed the country lad. ‘You don’t even 
know if that’s a Jersey cow.” 
“T don’t know from here, cause I can’t 
see its license.” —Stray Stories. 
48 
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Ike Walton’s Secret.—Smita— Hope 
is really a wonderful thing.” 

Jonps—‘‘True. One little nibble keeps a 
man fishing all day.’’—Stray Stories. 


Yes, They Used to Wash ’em.—One 
reason why romance lasted longer in the 
old days was because a bride looked much 
the same after washing her face.— Portland 
Evening Express. 


Watch Your Thumb.—“ Girl Carpenter 
Drives Nails Like Lightning.” 
in an American paper. 

Lightning, of course, never strikes twice 
in the same place.— The Humorist (London). 


—Head-line 


Practical Joker: “‘I’Il say it was worth it—you shout have seen his face 
when he found that eel in his desk!” 


Good Old Towser. — 
When the wolf came to our door 
He was ill-tempered and lean, 
From eating collectors by the score 
He is corpulent and serene. 
—Buffalo News. 


Why Men Leave Home.—‘‘ Were you 
annoyed because I sharpened a pencil with 
your razor?” asked the attractive wife. 

“Twice,” replied the patient husband. 
“After I had given up trying to shave, I 
tried to write with the pencil.”—Hummel. 


Going the Pace.—A firm of shipowners 
wired one of their captains: ‘‘ Move heaven 
and earth; get here on Friday.” 

Just as they were becoming very anxious, 
they got the reply: “Raised hell and 
arriving Thursday.”—Answers (England). 


The Matrimonial Touch.— BrryL—_ 


“Somehow I can’t get Jack to propose.” 
Ruru—‘‘Can’t you give him a hint in 
some way?” 
Brryt—*‘‘] do. Every time he lights my 
cigaret I blow smoke-rings toward him.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


—“Judge.” 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Mademoiselle Embonpoint.—Mr. and) 
Mrs. Edward S—— are rejoicing over the: 
girth of a daughter.— Homer (N. Y.) paper.: 


For Pacifists and  Patriots.—Main 
battery of the battle fleet includes sixteen: 
16-inch buns and eighty 14-inch guns, 
Unidentified paper. 


When Words Fail.—At length she called 
courage and with a quiet determination she 
walked to her door. 

But the door of her bedroom was mY 
uinepeatedSasciaojcknrm; taoinl.—Pate 

son Evening News. 


Attaboy!— Fred Hill is 
the father of a 914-pound 
boy. Born last Wedn 
day. Father and 
both doing - well. — York 
ville (Ill.) paper. 


= 

Beats Winsted.—F ound 
—Young male cow. Ow 
may have same by callin 
2020 North Hayne.—P, 
sacola rea Journal, 


Suffering aoe. 2 


Twenty persons, includ 
eight children, two d 
and a litter of eight — 
pies and two canaries 


mined in a numbe 
Nevada camp hé 
cently — opened. an. 
in El Paso, and oxi : 
carry on operations both in the— 
States and Texas.—El Paso paper. 
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Naughty Flames. — — 


EARLY MORNING BLAZE 
BURNS PRINCE EDWARD | 
KITCHEN AND PANTIES 


—Farmville (Va.) paper. : 


Feels Strongly Abode selina Ott 
New York Giants right fielder, is unwillin 
to accept the salary cut asked i in his ple 
contract for 1982. 99> ~ 

“The cut tvzy’e wuked me to make 
little too muem,”’ he saud rl oxt deeli 
give tve avoqvopofitve qo;[0790728-$0 
wwq wzqe.”—Minneapolis Journal. — 


Happiness Boys.— 
Use _ 
Betty Anne Bread OCam 
Made of the Best Ingredients 
ee 
Brite and Witty 
The Jolly Bakers’ 


“—Sheldon (M 
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PROTECTION 
Just as the shield was primarily a 
protection in battle, so the Mimeograph 


is a buffer against waste in the conflict of 

today. Economy! It duplicates needed 
letters, ruled forms, bulletins, charts, 
drawings, in little time, for little money, 
with little effort. Type, write or draw on 

its stencil sheet and your job is done. Let 
us tell you its saving story. » » » Address 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or see classi- 
fied telephone directory for nearest branch. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia _ 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF STORAGE BATTERIES FOR EVERY PURPOSE Z 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


@E.S.B.C: 1932 
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